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ADDRESSING THE IMMIGRATION STATUS OF 
ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS BROUGHT TO THE 
UNITED STATES AS CHILDREN 


TUESDAY, JULY 23, 2013 

House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Border Security 
Committee on the Judiciary 
Washington, DC. 


The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:30 p.m., in room 
2141, Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Trey Gowdy 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gowdy, Goodlatte, Poe, Smith, King, 
Jordan, Amodei, Labrador, Holding, Lofgren, Conyers, Jackson Lee, 
Gutierrez, and (jarcia. 

Staff Present: (Majority) Andrea Loving, Counsel; Allison 
Halataei, Parliamentarian & General Counsel; Graham Owens, 
Clerk; (Minority) Tom Jawetz, Counsel; and Maggie Littlewood, 
Clerk. 

Mr. Gowdy. Good afternoon. The Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Border Security will come to order. Without objection, the 
Chair is authorized to declare recesses of the Committee at any 
time. This is a hearing entitled “Addressing the Immigration Sta- 
tus of Illegal Immigrants Brought to the United States as Chil- 
dren.” We welcome all of our witnesses today. Both panels. And we 
will get to our witnesses momentarily. 

When Chairman Goodlatte had the first immigration hearing 
months ago, I said we were looking for a remedy that would last 
a lifetime. A real remedy, not a political or electoral remedy, but 
a real remedy that is best for our country. And I said I thought we 
could find a synthesis or a harmony, if you will, between the com- 
passion that defines us as a people and the respect for the rule of 
law that defines us as a republic. 

The House Judiciary Committee has since held nearly a dozen 
hearings on different aspects of our immigration system and passed 
four bills, including legislation to strengthen interior enforcement 
and ensure the laws we pass are actually enforced. We know bor- 
der security and interior enforcement are the only guarantee that 
we will not repeat the mistakes of the past. 

The issue of how to treat children brought to this country is not 
new. Congress has considered it since at least 2001, but it is a new 
issue for this Congress and several Members of this Subcommittee. 

( 1 ) 
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We all view children as a special protected class. We have all wit- 
nessed acts of heroism where total strangers risk and sacrifice 
their lives for other people’s children. We admire teachers and 
other professionals who dedicate their lives to teaching and helping 
other people’s children. Children and the issues that impact their 
lives unite us like nothing else. And because children are a special 
class, the law treats children differently in almost every regard. 

When children wander into neighborhood yards, we don’t call 
that trespassing. When children cry and yell and scream at res- 
taurants or on airplanes, we don’t call that a violation of the noise 
ordinance. When children eat a grape at the grocery store or eat 
piece a candy waiting in line before Mom or Dad pays for it, we 
don’t call that petty larceny. Children can’t sign contracts, they 
can’t vote, they can’t purchase certain items, they can’t even work 
in some instances because the law treats children differently. Even 
when children do get in trouble, legally, the system is completely 
separate. Even the purpose of the system is different. The purpose 
of the adult justice system is to punish; the purpose of the juvenile 
justice system is to rehabilitate and to restore. 

The law treats children differently for a variety of reasons, in- 
cluding the fact that children cannot form the intent necessary to 
violate the law. And intent is a necessary element of every criminal 
offense. Simply put, children who were brought here hadn’t com- 
mitted a crime, misdemeanor or otherwise. The adults may have, 
but the children have not. And that is not an expression of compas- 
sion, that is the execution and the application of the law. 

There are an estimated 1.35 million undocumented children 
under the age of 18 and an estimated 1.6 million between ages of 
18 to 24 in this country. In recent months, I have heard from many 
organizations and individuals regarding legislation aimed at grant- 
ing legal status for this subset of undocumented immigrants chil- 
dren from South Carolina, children from as far away from South 
Carolina as California. When my good friend Jeff Denham was gra- 
cious enough to let me visit him in his district, Jeff, I remember 
a young lady at your town hall coming up to us afterward. And for 
virtually all her life this young lady grew up thinking that she was 
an American citizen. She never knew any differently. She led a vir- 
tuous life with good grades, hard work, community involvement, 
active in her church, wonderful, loving family. Exactly the kind of 
person that you and I would want to be a fellow citizen. She was 
polite. She was persuasive. She just had one question for us: what 
country am I supposed to go back to? This is the only country I 
have ever known. 

So while there is an obvious openness with respect to children 
who have done nothing wrong, those same equities in my judg- 
ment, do not apply in the same regard to the remainder of the 11 
million undocumented immigrants. They may or may not have 
other equities to argue. Let me say this as plainly as I can, at- 
tempts to group the entire 11 million into one homogeneous group 
in an effort to secure a political remedy will only wind up hurting 
the most vulnerable. And to earn the trust, respect of our fellow 
citizens, we must ensure there are sufficient antifraud measures 
and sufficient screening mechanisms so those who seek the benefit 
unjustly and without a factual basis are identified. 
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In conclusion, let me say this: we are a Nation of laws because 
law provides order and structure and predictability and peace and 
equality and justice. Compassion is good. But it can ebb and flow 
with the vicissitudes of life and the perspective of the individual. 

The law remains sturdy and strong as the foundation upon which 
we live. I will support and defend the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America against all enemies, foreign and domes- 
tic. I will bear true faith and allegiance to the same. I will bear 
arms on behalf of the United States when required by the law. I 
will perform noncombatant service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States when required by the law. I will perform work of na- 
tional importance under civilian direction when required by the 
law. That is not an oath for Congress; that is the oath of citizen- 
ship. That is the pledge and the promise each makes, hand on 
heart, to their soon to be fellow citizens. Five distinct references to 
the law in just a single paragraph of the oath. If we expect people 
to support, defend, and live by the law after they become citizens, 
what possible explanation can exist for not applying the law during 
the process of becoming a citizen. 

So finally the equities are on the side of the children in my judg- 
ment. Equities to be debated. The law is also on the side of these 
children. And the law stands above equity and opinion. America is 
different. We are compassionate and free because most of all we 
are a Nation of laws. And I presume that is one reason people so 
desperately want to come here in the first place. 

And with that, I would recognize the gentlelady from California, 
Ms. Lofgren. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Today’s hearing exam- 
ines a critically important issue in our broken immigration system: 
the treatment of undocumented young people who were brought to 
the U.S. as children. These are kids who have grown up in this 
country, have attended American high schools, and who often know 
no other country as home. 

This Subcommittee last held a hearing about these DREAMers 
in 2007 when three young women testified about their lives. One 
of the witnesses, Tam Tran, grew up in California, graduated from 
Santiago High School in Garden Grove, California and from UCLA 
with a Bachelor’s Degree in American Literature and Culture with 
honors. Tam was in the Ph.D. program in American Civilization at 
Brown University and was continuing to serve as a leading voice 
in support of the DREAM Act when she and a close friend, another 
DREAMer, died in a car crash on May 15, 2010. 

I wanted to recognize Tam as we begin this hearing because I am 
mindful of what Martin Luther King, Jr. referred to as the “fierce 
urgency of now.” Right now, we have an historic opportunity to fix 
our broken immigration system, and it would be a national shame 
if we were unable to do that. One part of that fix, an important 
and compelling part of that fix, is to ensure that DREAMers have 
an opportunity to become just as American on paper as they al- 
ready are in their hearts. I believe that there is a strong, bipar- 
tisan support for that principle and I am encouraged by some of 
what I have heard on this issue from Republican Members, includ- 
ing those in leadership, over the past few months. 
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In some ways, this is not new. The DREAM Act was first intro- 
duced as bipartisan legislation in 2001 and has had bipartisan sup- 
port ever since. But the breadth of support in Congress is prom- 
ising and I am extremely pleased that this breadth of support will 
be reflected by the witnesses who will be testifying today. 

But as encouraged as I am by the focus of our hearing today, I 
must also say that I have concerns about some of what I have read 
in the press leading up to this hearing. I understand that Majority 
Leader Cantor and Chairman Goodlatte are working on a legisla- 
tive proposal that is rumored to be called the KIDS Act. Their de- 
sire to become champions for this issue is a positive development 
and is in many ways a testament to the hard work that DREAMers 
themselves have done to build a coalition by telling their stories 
and advocating for change. But like the immigration bills that this 
Committee marked up in June, we have not yet seen the language 
of the KIDS Act, and we have not been asked to contribute to the 
effort. While I am looking forward to reviewing the KIDS Act when 
its authors are prepared to share it, I know that this is a sharp 
departure from the history of DREAM Act legislation that was al- 
ways drafted and introduced with bipartisan support. 

I am even more concerned about reports that some Republican 
Members may be working on legislation that would allow undocu- 
mented immigrants other than the DREAMers to obtain some tem- 
porary lawful status but without a specific path to legal, perma- 
nent residency. 

I want to be clear: I recognize that this represents significant 
progress, and I welcome that. I believe it shows a growing appre- 
ciation that we cannot fix our broken immigration system without 
addressing the 11 million undocumented immigrants who are part 
of our businesses, our communities, and our families. But I believe 
it would be a grave mistake to allow millions of people to come out 
of the shadows and obtain lawful immigration status, only to leave 
them in a second-class status for the rest of their lives. 

As I said at the Committee’s very first hearing in this Congress, 
partial legalization is a dangerous path. We need only to look at 
France and Germany to see how unwise it is to create a permanent 
underclass. What makes America special is that people come here, 
they assimilate, they become fully American with all of the rights 
and responsibilities that citizenship bestows. 

The American people agree. In a recent Gallup poll, Americans 
were asked the following question: “would you favor or oppose each 
of the following as part of legislation to address the issue of illegal 
immigration?” They were then provided various components of top- 
to-bottom reform of our immigration laws, mandatory e-verify, 
tightened border security, increased visas for skilled workers, and, 
“allowing illegal immigrants to become citizens.” In the context of 
a broader fix to our broken immigration system, 88 percent said 
they favored a path to earned citizenship for the undocumented. 
Support was overwhelmingly strong across all ideological and eth- 
nic groups. Among conservative, non-Hispanic, White respondents, 
83 percent favored a path to citizenship and only 17 percent op- 
posed. 

We have an opportunity now to do something that will help 
strengthen America’s economy. An opportunity to keep families to- 
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gether. And for everyone who believes in the rule of law, and I 
think all of us on the Judiciary Committee are in that camp, we 
have an opportunity to design an immigration system that pro- 
motes law-abiding behavior instead of our current one that actually 
depends upon law breaking. 

This opportunity does not come often. I feel as though my entire 
time in Congress, 18-plus years, has been spent looking for an 
opening to fix our broken immigration system once and for all. This 
is that time. The Senate passed a bipartisan immigration reform 
bill, and I am doing everything I can to make sure the House is 
able to do the same. If we work together, I think we can make that 
happen, and I think our country will be better as a result. We 
know that our history as a country, America, was formed by immi- 
grants, and we will not serve our country well unless we ensure 
that our future also welcomes the immigrant that will help build 
a stronger America. 

And I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and yield back. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you. Thank the gentlelady from California. 

The Chair will now recognize the gentleman from Virginia, the 
Chairman of the full Committee, Mr. Goodlatte. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you. Chairman Gowdy. Thank you for 
holding this hearing. Thank you for your compelling opening state- 
ment. 

You know, when most Americans think about illegal immigra- 
tion, they picture adults crossing the desert on the southwest U.S. 
border. But not every illegal immigrant in the United States can 
be placed into the same category. Some did, in fact, come here by 
paying a coyote to smuggle them across the border. Some came 
here legally on a visa and didn’t leave when their allotted time ex- 
pired so they could work here illegally. 

However, there is another class of unlawfully present aliens, a 
class of individuals who deserve to be considered from a different 
perspective. I am talking about aliens brought here as children by 
their parents. They had no input into their parents’ decision to 
bring the family to the U.S. illegally. And many of them know no 
other home than the United States, having grown up as Americans 
since they were toddlers, in some instances. They surely don’t 
share the culpability of their parents. 

I have spoken about the fact that as part of the step-by-step ap- 
proach the House is taking to address immigration reform, we 
should look at whether we as a Nation should allow this group of 
young people to stay in the U.S. legally. And while this is an im- 
portant piece of immigration reform, it too must be accomplished 
effectively and responsibly to ensure that several years from now 
Congress is not once again being asked to pass another piece of leg- 
islation dealing with the immigration status of a new group of 
young people brought here by their parents. 

To that end, I do not believe that parents who made the decision 
to illegally enter the U.S. while forcing their children to join them 
should be afforded the same treatment as their kids. Because, let’s 
be clear, parents bringing their young children to the U.S. illegally 
is not something we want to encourage, not only because it would 
lead to continued illegal immigration, but also because illegally 
crossing the border is dangerous. 
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We have all seen the pictures or even video of children who are 
dehydrated and lethargic from an arduous trek across the Mexican 
and Arizona desert with their parents or with smugglers paid by 
their parents. These border crossings could include everything from 
handing a child over to a coyote in hopes of getting the child to the 
U.S., to placing a child in the back of a semi-truck in hopes that 
Customs and Border Protection officers at the U.S. Port of entry 
wouldn’t detect a human presence in the trailer, to bringing a child 
down into a tunnel built between Mexico and the United States, 
knowing that at any moment it could collapse. These are all kinds 
of things that immigration reform must ensure come to an end. En- 
forcement at the border and in the interior of the U.S. is crucial 
to ending these kinds of situations. And this Committee has passed 
legislation to strengthen the enforcement of our immigration laws. 

However, successful immigration reform must also look at how to 
address the significant population of illegal immigrants who are al- 
ready here and who were brought here as young children by their 
parents through no fault of their own. And it needs to acknowledge 
that just because there is a group of children does not mean they 
should all be treated the same. For instance, if they have joined 
gangs or been involved in criminal activities, such as by entering 
the country as a drug mule crossing the border, or if they have oth- 
erwise shown that they do not intend to be productive members of 
American society, they should not be treated the same for purposes 
of legal status as young children brought here by their parents. 

So I am pleased that the Chairman is taking the time to look at 
this issue today, and I look forward to hearing the testimony of all 
of our witnesses. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. Gowdy. I thank Chairman Goodlatte. 

I know we have two panels, including four colleagues who have 
other Committee assignments. There had been other requests for 
opening statements. So we will get to you as quickly as we can. I 
will recognize Mr. Garcia, gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. Garcia. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wish to thank the 
Chairman. I know that he and many on the other side are trying 
to find a solution for this problem, a right solution, a just solution, 
an American solution. That said, when Members of this Committee, 
when Members of this House use inflammatory language, use of- 
fensive language, it does not help the process. In my district, I have 
multiple schools who on a regular basis produce valedictorians. 
And they are undocumented. However, when Members of this 
House use language such as, “For everyone that is a valedictorian 
there are another hundred out there who weigh 130 pounds and 
have calves the size of cantaloupes because they’ve been hauling 75 
pounds of marijuana across the desert,” it is offensive. And is be- 
neath the dignity of this body and this country. I know that my col- 
leagues are trying hard. In particular, I know that the Ranking 
Member on our side has been working very hard to find a solution. 
But this is an American problem, and we need to work together. 
We need to stop pointing fingers and find a pathway forward. 

I look forward to the good will in particular of all this House to 
try to find a way to solve this very American problem. Thank you. 

Mr. Gowdy. The Chair thanks the gentleman from Florida. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. King. 
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Mr. King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your recog- 
nizing me for an opening statement. And my purpose in requesting 
time here is to help set the tone a little bit differently, in that 
when I see that we have eight witnesses all lined up on one side 
of the agenda and four people lined up to speak as opening state- 
ments and then would hear from the eight witnesses and at that 
point maybe you would hear from someone who happens to dis- 
agree with this concept that is before us today called the KIDS Act. 
And I don’t know how I am supposed to know that officially. I did 
pick that up in the news. I know it was referred to by the 
gentlelady from California as the KIDS Act. 

But we don’t have a bill before us, ladies and gentlemen. And so 
we can’t look at the language of a bill and take a position on that 
language. We are here today examining a concept, a philosophy, a 
potential bill that is not yet before us. This is the opposite order 
that we usually conduct business with in this Congress. So I would 
suggest that in the future we turn that back around, actually have 
a bill before us that we can have witnesses testify to. 

All of us have sympathy for children who are brought here with- 
out knowledge that they were breaking the law. I do not think that 
the definition of a child cannot form intent doesn’t stick when I 
look at the way we punish people for committing other crimes. And 
so I disagree with that definition to some degree with the Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on this particular subject. But whose 
fault is it? It is not the children’s fault if they are children. It is 
not the children’s fault if they are unaware. It is not the children’s 
fault if their parents brought them into the United States. They 
are all subject to the application of the law. Then whose fault is 
it? Is it the parents’ fault? I think so. And is any one of these wit- 
ness panel, these four or the next four, are they going to advocate 
that we punish the parents for bringing their children into a situa- 
tion where they all find themselves in contradiction of the law, in 
violation of the law? Is this being set up as a broader picture of 
a backdoor amnesty so that all people that are unlawfully in the 
United States, with those exceptions that the Senate has identified 
as those that have committed a felony and those who have com- 
mitted those three mysterious misdemeanors, they would be ex- 
empt. But, otherwise, everybody in America is targeted to get legal- 
ized by the Senate Gang of Eight that may be implicitly in an ac- 
tion that might come from this bill. And I am very concerned about 
that. Because if you legalize people that are here in this country 
unlawfully and you waive the application — even if there were chil- 
dren and you waive the application of the law on their parents, es- 
pecially if they are the ones that brought them to commit this act, 
then who do you enforce the law against if everybody that hasn’t 
committed the felony is now legalized or their family member is to 
be reunified and everybody that comes after this point, when do 
you start to enforce the law if we can’t enforce it today? On the 
next one that arrives with a 1-week-old baby? Maybe. I don’t think 
so. I think what is on course here, advocated by our witnesses 
ahead of us, I expect, and those that will follow them, is, we will 
just do this little sliver here because this one tugs at our heart. It 
tugs at my heart, too. 
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But I listen to the Subcommittee Chairman’s statement when he 
says he wants a remedy that will last a lifetime. I think we have 
a higher responsibility than that. I think we have to preserve the 
rule of law so that this country can last for many, many genera- 
tions into the future. Not our lifetime, but the lifetime of the 
United States of America. And if you exempt the rule of law with 
regard to immigration, even a part of it, then what you have done 
is you have suspended the law in a category. And if you can sus- 
pend the law and exempt it for people who are either here illegally, 
for people that will come here illegally and those who, by the way, 
according to the Senate language, have been deported in the past 
and you invite them to come back to the United States again, then 
what you have done is you have sacrificed the rule of law on the 
altar of political expediency. And the result will be American immi- 
gration law will not be set by Americans again, it will be set by 
the people that can circumvent the border security that we are 
promised. But I will promise you, it will not come. It did not come 
in 1986. This Administration is not serious about enforcing the law. 
They will make whatever promises they need to do in order to do 
the legalization they want to do. And if the end of this thing is citi- 
zenship because they are willing to sacrifice the rule of law for po- 
litical power and we have 100 million Americans today of working 
age that are not in the workforce, and we are talking about giving 
a reward for breaking the law, we must take this back to the es- 
sential fundamental principle. 

I appreciate the Chairman yielding me some time, and I am look- 
ing forward to the testimony of the witnesses. I am not hopeful 
that I am going to hear that statement in any of the testimony that 
comes before this Committee. I thank the Chairman. I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. Gowdy. The Chair now recognizes the gentlelady from 
Texas, Ms. Jackson Lee. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Chairman, this is a good start. We have 
done this, however, for those of us who are senior Members on this 
Committee, for more than a decade. And I thank you and Congress- 
woman Lofgren for the testimony that will be rendered today. And 
I believe that it is worthy to hear Members of Congress and to find 
that common ground. It is also worthy to hear the opposition. But 
it is also well to note that we as legislators are best when we act 
on behalf of the American people and we strike a compromise. The 
difficulty is, as I have listened to my good friend, that we will go 
nowhere if we cannot find a common ground or we do not have 
those who can see compromise on the horizon. But the one thing 
that we cannot compromise on, and I said this earlier in remarks, 
around the DREAMers and I thank them, for they have put in a 
spark plug that has drawn now the interest of our friends on the 
other side of the aisle, is that we are commemorating and cele- 
brating Ramadan, but we also have principles in the Christian 
faith. One of them is in the book of Ruth, where this young woman 
entreats her mother-in-law not to leave her. She had come close to 
her mother-in-law, and she asked that her mother-in-law not go 
somewhere else and leave her. But we want to tell the DREAM Act 
children that they can stay, but we don’t know about your parents 
or your sisters and brothers. What values are those? What value 
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is it if we tell our DREAM Act children that they can stay but we 
tell them not to honor their mother and their father. We have a 
format. We have comprehensive immigration reform. And we can 
listen to individual suggestions. I have seen bills that may be ad- 
vantageous, that may even be put into the larger framework that 
so many Members have been working on over the years. But we 
cannot move forward if we have motions on the floor of the House, 
for example, voted enthusiastically to unfund the funding that 
would process DREAM Act children. How can you say that you are 
interested in moving forward when we have struck a chord of dis- 
sension by taking the very dollars away that would help move the 
process forward, even if we were to take this one bill at a time. 

I will say this as I wrap up. I have spent a number of years, we 
will hold an immigration hearing that we invite all of you to come 
to in Houston, Texas, on the 29th. We want people to come from 
far and wide. Members of Congress are coming in from around our 
State. And we are looking to delineate Texas’ interest and commit- 
ment, as one of the larger States of the Union, in comprehensive 
immigration reform. 

This morning, we heard that it is not only business persons, but 
it is the evangelical or the faith community and business. We are 
hoping to strike a chord. That is what we need in this Congress. 
Members of Congress that believe in business, you can vote for 
comprehensive immigration reform. Members of Congress that be- 
lieve in the faith community, evangelicals and want to bring people 
together, you can vote for a comprehensive approach. And certainly 
if you adhere to law enforcement, who have cried out for com- 
prehensive immigration reform, you can do that. But most impor- 
tantly, if you believe in humanity, if you believe in the young peo- 
ple that maybe because we are in Washington you don’t see. I see 
them. They come into our office with tears in their eyes. Yes, val- 
edictorians, salutatorians. Young men and women — I know there is 
a bill talking about those who have served in the military. We have 
done some of that before. Some young man who stopped me while 
I was shaking his hand on the platform of graduation, he stopped 
me as we were shaking hands, wishing him well. He said, I want 
to go into the service. And he can’t go now. He didn’t stop me and 
said he wanted to go to vacation or he wanted to get a big-time job. 
He wanted to go and serve his Nation. But of course he had an ob- 
stacle. If you see those kinds of children, then you know that the 
only approach we can take is comprehensive immigration reform. 
If you see the tears, if you view the vast humanity, that is the ap- 
proach we should take. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member, that this Committee 
will see a comprehensive initiative, and that we will be voting 
much sooner than later for a better America. With that, yield back. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank the gentlelady from Texas. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Poe. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for holding this 
hearing, as well as the Chairman of the full Committee, the numer- 
ous hearings we have had and the step-by-step approach toward 
immigration reform legislation. I want to make my comments cen- 
ter on the phrase breaking the law. “Breaking the law.” 
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It is estimated that over 1.3 million children were brought here 
from foreign countries without their consent by their parents who 
are under the age of 10. 1.3 million brought here under the age of 
10. Everywhere in our law that I am aware of there must be some 
intent for the act to be committed, either civil intent to form a con- 
tract, criminal intent to commit a crime. In most States, 10 and 
under, a person cannot form the intent to do anything, to commit 
a crime, to sign a contract, because the law says they are a child. 
And as you have said, Mr. Chairman, immigration law is the only 
place I know of where intent is not required to be considered, 
quote, illegal. 

I think it is time that we bring the law up to the standard of 
all laws in the United States, that a child cannot form the intent 
to commit an act that is illegal in the United States. So, therefore, 
we should look at children brought here by their parents, 10 and 
under, whatever age we use, 1.3 million, as not being able to have 
illegal status because they cannot — they did not consent to the act. 
They did not make that determination mentally. And, therefore, 
they should be treated, I think, in a special way, that they are chil- 
dren brought here with no intent to have the status that they have, 
they were — that status was given to them by their parents. 

So breaking the law? I am not so sure that we can say that they 
have broken the law because their status should not be retroactive 
after they reach a certain age, but their age at the time that they 
were brought here. 1.3 million brought here under the age of 10, 
nowhere else in our law can a person commit a violation of the law 
under the age of 10 except in immigration. 

So it seems to me that it is time that we deal with these special 
children in a very special way and bring them into our society and 
move forward with rectifying this error in our immigration law and 
making sure that we, as the Chairman has said, have compassion, 
that we follow the rule of law, and that we move forward with rec- 
ognizing these children. 

I have met numerous individuals who were brought here as chil- 
dren. Some of them serve in our military overseas, Afghanistan, 
Iraq. So I think this hearing is very important, hearing from fellow 
Members of Congress about this issue is a unique, special issue in 
the entire discussion of immigration legislation,dealing with those 
children that were brought here not by their choice and not by 
their intent, but the choice and intent of someone else. 

And I will yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Gowdy. I believe there was one more request from the gen- 
tleman from Idaho. 

Mr. Labrador. Mr. Chairman, there was no request. But I will 
go ahead and make a short statement. I just 

Mr. Gowdy. I should have kept my mouth shut. 

Mr. Labrador. Okay. But anything the Chairman asks me to do, 
I will do. 

Mr. Gowdy. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. Labrador. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
panel, members of the audience, I am grateful that you are here. 
I am grateful that we are having this discussion. I think it is im- 
portant for us as Americans that we comply first with the rule of 
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law, that we, second, look at what the security of our Nation is, 
that we, third, look at what we need to do to make sure that the 
mistakes we have made in the past with respect to enforcement of 
our law, that they can be corrected. I think this is an important 
hearing. I think — I like the tone that we have set so far. And I 
want to make sure that we continue to have this tone and this con- 
versation here about what to do with the people that came here as 
young people. 

Now, I do want to make something very clear that I have said 
in public and private. There is no right to citizenship of the United 
States. It is a privilege that is provided by the law. And it is a 
privilege that is provided by our Constitution. And it is something 
that we need to discuss here, how to do it in the best way, so we 
can prevent in the future having the same mistake — making the 
same mistakes that we made in 1986 and making the same mis- 
takes that we have made over the last 30 or so years. And I want 
to thank you for being here. I want to thank you for your efforts. 
And I will continue to do something to make sure that we can find 
a way for us to actually solve the problems that are facing us, 
which are grave problems that I think affect the future of the 
United States. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank the gentleman from Idaho. 

We are privileged to have two wonderful panels, the first of 
which are four of our distinguished colleagues, each of whom has 
a very distinguished resume. I would invite the audience or the 
viewers to look at their resumes in more detail. But in the interest 
of time, because they have other Committees to go to — and, Luis, 
we are anxious for you to come up and join the Subcommittee, I 
am not going to read the biographies. I am simply going to recog- 
nize Representative Coffman, Representative Denham, Representa- 
tive Gardner, Representative Gutierrez, for your opening state- 
ments. And then we will — we thank you, and we will let you go 
back to the Committees that I know you all serve on. 

With that. Representative Coffman. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE MIKE COFFMAN, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLO- 
RADO 

Mr. Coffman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. So the first question 
that we 

Mr. Gowdy. You may want to punch the button on the 

Mr. Coffman. It is on now. 

So the first question that we ought to ask ourselves here today 
is whether or not we believe that the young people who were 
brought to this country illegally as children, who grew up and who 
went to school here, who probably know of no other country, ought 
to have the pathway to citizenship. And I believe that the answer 
to that question is yes. 

From my own background, I believe that the greatest expression 
of American citizenship is serving this Nation in our military. It is 
from the sacrifices of those who have worn the uniform that we as 
Americans enjoy the freedoms that we have today. I strongly be- 
lieve that the undocumented young people in our country ought to 
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be able to serve in our military as one of those pathways to citizen- 
ship. 

I come from a military family. My late father served in both the 
United States Navy and the Army and was a combat veteran from 
both World War II and the Korean War. I am also a combat vet- 
eran with service in both the United States Army and Marine 
Corps and was in both the first Gulf War and the Iraq War. 

First of all, I think we need to remember that the role of the 
United States military is to defend our Nation and that the prin- 
ciple objective must always be the national security of our country. 
We must never use our Armed Forces as an instrument of social 
policy when that conflicts with our national security interests. 
Many of us can remember being told, half jokingly, by drill ser- 
geants that in the military we are to defend democracy and not to 
practice it. 

So the first question should be, will it benefit our military to 
have these undocumented immigrants be able to enlist in the 
United States military, and I think that the answer is clearly yes. 
Allowing these undocumented young people to enlist in the military 
will contribute to the national security of our country. 

I left for my first overseas assignment in the United States Army 
in Europe in 1972. I returned from my last assignment with the 
United States Marine Corps in Iraq in 2006. What I saw over the 
course of that time was first a military in the early 1970’s, in the 
aftermath of Vietnam, that suffered from low morale, poor dis- 
cipline, and a question mark behind its combat readiness. Since 
both recruiting and retention were difficult, standards were contin- 
ually compromised in favor of sustaining a large force numerically. 

There is no comparison to my reflection of the military in the 
early 1970’s and the military of today. The United States Armed 
Forces of today is much smaller in size, but it is an elite and a 
more lethal force of highly qualified Americans who want to con- 
tinue to serve. However, when the civilian job market improves, re- 
taining this quality force will become more challenging. 

A study in 2009 completed by Mission Readiness, entitled 
“Ready, Willing, and Able to Serve,” found that 75 percent of young 
adults between the ages 17 to 24 are not fit for military service be- 
cause they either don’t have a high school diploma, are overweight, 
have a criminal record, or a history of substance abuse. I strongly 
believe that expanding the pool of eligible recruits to select from 
could play a critical role in helping to retain the elite status of our 
military even as the civilian job market improves. 

What my legislation, H.R. 435, the Military Enlistment Oppor- 
tunity Act, does is provide reforms to our recruiting regulations 
that would allow certain undocumented residents of the United 
States to apply for military service after they have been first vetted 
by the Department of Homeland Security. The vetting by the De- 
partment of Homeland Security would only mean that the indi- 
vidual is eligible to apply to serve in the military and it would be 
up to each respective branch of service as to whether or not to ac- 
cept these applicants. 

Permanent residents, or green card holders, are allowed to enlist 
in the military today, but because they are not U.S. citizens, they 
are very restricted in terms of what occupational fields they can do. 
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Only U.S. citizens can hold a security clearance and without a se- 
curity clearance, an increasing number of occupational fields in the 
military are off limits. Opening up enlistment opportunities to un- 
documented residents would only aggravate an existing problem by 
relegating these new recruits to a shrinking number of occupa- 
tional fields given the fact that more and more of them require se- 
curity clearances. 

My solution under H.R. 435 is to grant citizenship at the begin- 
ning of their enlistment for both permanent residents and for those 
who were previously undocumented but now who would be allowed 
to enter the military. This would enable the military to use all of 
their soldiers, sailors, marines, and airmen to their best and high- 
est potential because they would no longer be restricted from enter- 
ing the majority of career fields. However, in doing so, I would 
make the citizenship revokable should the service member receive 
a less than honorable discharge within a 5-year period. Currently, 
enlistments are for an 8-year period but can be a combination of 
active duty, reserve, or inactive reserve time when the service 
members are still available to be called up to return to active duty. 

I strongly believe that allowing those young people we are talk- 
ing about today to serve in our military as a pathway to citizenship 
is not just the right thing to do but will serve to strengthen the 
national security of our country. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you. Representative Coffman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Coffman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Mike Coffman, 
a Representative in Congress from the State of Colorado 

Thank you Chairman Gowdy and the Immigration Subcommittee Members for the 
opportunity speak today on this panel on the legalization of the young undocu- 
mented population present in the United States. 

Historically, there is no question that immigrants have contributed greatly to the 
strength, prosperity, and vitality of our nation. 

Americans understand that people are an asset to be valued because we are a na- 
tion of, by and for the People — without which our American experiment would cease 
to function. 

Unfortunately, our current system is broken and has become overly burdensome 
for individuals and their families, who want to come to the U.S. in search of a better 
life. 

The legal immigration process is so difficult that it encourages breaking the law 
rather than wading through a complicated bureaucratic visa system. 

For these reasons, I support conservative immigration reform because our current 
system simply does not work for the individuals who share our beliefs and deeply 
desire to be here. 

Although I understand the issue of immigration reform has become divisive, I do 
believe we can come together on at least one single issue. 

We can and should provide a path to citizenship for the young undocumented in- 
dividuals who were brought here by their parents. 

These young people have grown up here, attended school here, and know of no 
other country besides the United States. 

It should be easy for us to formally accept them into society as long as they have 
stayed out of trouble and are independent, productive residents. 

Also, many of these young people wish to serve this country in uniform. 

My late father, a retired Army master sergeant, taught me that there is no higher 
demonstration of American citizenship than serving in the military. 
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As a Marine Corps combat veteran myself, I could not agree more and I strongly 
urge that these individuals have the opportunity to enlist and serve if they qualify. 

Early this year, I introduced H.R. 435, the Military Enlistment Opportunity Act, 
which would allow qualified Deferred Action Childhood Arrivals to enlist in the mili- 
tary. 

Most importantly, H.R. 435 provides a path to citizenship through military serv- 
ice, giving recruits access to all areas of military service including Officer Candidate 
School, Special Forces, military police, and cyber security. 

Citizenship is a prerequisite for a security clearance — without which — these ca- 
reer fields are foreclosed. 

This access to additional talent is also highly beneficial to our armed services be- 
cause creating a greater pool of recruits is crucial for the military to confront an 
impending recruitment problem. 

Recently, a study completed by Mission Readiness, titled “Ready, Willing and Un- 
able to Serve,” concluded that 75 percent of young adults ages 17 to 24 are not fit 
for military service. 

The vast majority of applicants are turned away because they don’t have a high 
school diploma, are overweight, have a criminal record or a history of substance 
abuse. 

My bill would allow the military to continue to choose from the best by expanding 
their recruiting base. This is essential for our national security. 

Finally, unlike other proposals like the Senate bill, H.R. 435 is in line with how 
the military enlistment process functions. 

By certifying the individual before they attempt to enlist, we relieve the military 
of performing the central functions of the Department of Homeland Security. 

Although the military does perform background checks and confirm documents, 
their central function is to ensure the best and brightest are joining their ranks 
rather than authenticating individual documents. 

H.R. 435 is a commonsense bill that helps young undocumented individuals as 
well as the military. 

I hope that this Committee and the House as a whole understand how important 
immigration reform can be for our military and national security, and 

I look forward to working together on legislation that not only helps the young 
people gain legalization but also aids the armed services maintain their elite and 
unparalleled level of service to this nation. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify today and I 3deld back. 


Mr. Gowdy. Representative Denham, we want to make sure the 
microphones are fully functioning, so we may need to stand down 
just for 30, 45 seconds. 

Mr. Denham. Chairman Gowdy. 

Mr. Gowdy. It is definitely working now. Brother. 

Mr. Denham. Chairman Gowdy. There we go. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE JEFF DENHAM, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr. Denham. Chairman Gowdy, Ranking Member Lofgren, I just 
want to first start by thanking both of you for not only the appre- 
ciation that I share with both of you on spending time with me 
going over specific pieces of this legislation, but more importantly, 
my constituents. You guys have both dedicated a great deal of time 
and it is much appreciated by me and the folks in my district. I 
also want to thank the Members of this Committee for dedicating 
so much time to actually fixing this problem. I, like the Chairman, 
want to fix this once in my lifetime. It is a huge priority. It is a 
personal priority of mine. But it is also something that I believe 
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will grow the economy of California and contribute to the greatness 
of America. 

But on a personal note, I have witnessed the trials and the joys 
of immigration through my own family. My father-in-law is a natu- 
ralized citizen from Mexico, my wife and her siblings first-genera- 
tion Americans. I was very proud when my father-in-law, a very 
proud man, asked me to help him study for his citizenship test. It 
is a big deal. Not everybody wants to become a citizen, but those 
that do are willing to work hard to make this country great. Now, 
I know that we are here today to talk about kids that have been 
brought here through no fault of their own, a very important topic. 
And I look forward to continuing to engage on a variety of other 
issues. But specifically on this topic, one of the bills that is already 
in print, that a number of you have already cosponsored, will be 
part of the KIDS Act, would be the ENLIST Act. And during my 
16 years of serving in the United States Air Force, I served along 
with many foreign nationals who were able to earn citizenship 
through putting their lives on the line for Americans in the armed 
services. Our Nation has never made citizenship a requirement for 
service in our Armed Forces. 50 percent of enlistees in the 1840’s 
were immigrants. 660,000 military veterans became citizens 
through naturalization between 1862 and the most recent numbers 
of 2000. Individuals from Marshall Islands, Micronesia, Palau, and 
America Samoa can gain citizenship today through military service. 
The Lodge Act was passed by Congress in the 1950’s to allow the 
military to recruit from Europe and other Nations overseas to fill 
critical roles. Between 1952 and 1990, 34,620 Filipinos, many of 
whom I served with, enlisted in the Navy were granted U.S. citi- 
zenship. 

I introduced the ENLIST Act, H.R. 2377, which authorizes the 
enlistment in the Armed Forces of undocumented immigrants who 
were brought into the United States as children and who are other- 
wise qualified for enlistment. This bill will provide a way for the 
undocumented immigrants to be lawfully admitted to the U.S. for 
permanent residence by reason of their honorable service and sac- 
rifice in the U.S. military. Not the only way, but certainly a way 
to show their dedication to this great country that we have. 

The ENLIST Act will only affect a certain population of kids who 
have been in the United States since the age of 15 and are prohib- 
ited from expressing their patriotism and allegiance to the United 
States under current military code. These recruits would provide 
the military departments with a talent pool of young men and 
women, many of whom would have strategically valuable language 
and cultural competencies. 

I recently met with a constituent, Gloria Sanchez, Mr. Chairman, 
I think you met her as well, who was recruited by the Marines 
from Modesto High School. A day after completing her paperwork 
and forms, Gloria was contacted by the recruiter and asked for her 
Social Security number, which she obviously did not have because 
she was brought here unlawfully into the United States. Gloria 
would have been able to serve her country had my ENLIST Act al- 
ready been law. 

In the midst of our immigration reform debate, one thing we 
should all agree on is that we must require those who came here 
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illegally to give back before they can receive any additional benefit. 
As someone who served, I remember the pride I felt wearing the 
uniform and cannot think of any better way for these young people 
to earn the right to fully share in the rights and freedoms of Amer- 
ica. 

I would just like to point out one other thing. As we traveled 
around this district, we traveled around the State, and I have even 
spent on time in other districts around the Nation. I have talked 
to not only a large number of immigrants, but I have talked to a 
lot of kids. And I get a very interesting look. We don’t speak 
English — we don’t speak Spanish, we only speak English. Their en- 
tire life they have gone to our schools with our kids. 

It is an issue we have to address. This is a big challenge, ad- 
dressing the entire immigration system. But specifically on this 
issue, we have to address this issue, we need to address it now. 

Let me just finish by saying last month I appreciated Chairman 
Goodlatte and House Democratic Caucus Chairman Becerra, we 
had a colloquy on the floor dealing with the ENLIST Act. Both had 
said that they were willing to work together on making sure that 
this issue becomes a reality. I appreciate your willingness to do 
that. This is an important part of this package. And I hope this en- 
tire Committee and the entire House will consider the ENLIST Act 
as one of the ways, one of the ways for undocumented individuals 
to legalize. Without providing opportunities to earn a legal status 
our body will not resolve our immigration status. There is no better 
way than putting your life on the line for this country to become 
an American citizen. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you, Mr. Denham. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Denham follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Jeff Denham, 
a Representative in Congress from the State of California 

Dear Chairman Goodlatte, Ranking Member Conyers, Members of the Committee, 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to address you in this Hearing on the 
immigration status of those brought to the United States as children. These are un- 
documented residents who only know America as their home, and were brought into 
the United States not by their own will, but that of their parents or guardians. 

As a resident of central California, 1 have spent several decades getting an edu- 
cation, running a business, raising children, farming, attending worship services, 
volunteering for school events and kid’s sports events — all alongside neighbors who 
were immigrants from Central America, South America, Southeast Asia, Portugal, 
and many other parts of the world. 

I have also witnessed the trials and joys of immigration through my own family. 
My father-in-law is a naturalized citizen from Mexico, and my wife and her siblings 
are first-generation Americans. Watching my father-in-law and other family mem- 
bers go through the process of becoming citizens and integrating their pride of their 
heritage seamlessly with their American patriotism has helped shape my idea of 
what patriotism means. I am grateful for the opportunities I have had to experience 
the rich heritage of immigrants in one of the most diverse regions of the world, and 
it is a heritage my wife and I have taken great care to share with our two children 
and our nieces and nephews. 

Although I grew up in a very diverse environment, it was during my 16 years 
serving in the United States Air Force that I developed my strongest appreciation 
for the contribution of immigrants to our nation. I served alongside many foreign 
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nationals who were able to earn citizenship through putting their lives on the line 
for Americans in the Armed Services. 

Our nation has never made citizenship a requirement for service in our armed 
forces. Since the founding of our nation, noncitizens have been a part of our mili- 
tary, and Congress has seen fit to make military service a way for patriotic individ- 
uals from other countries to show allegiance to our flag and become United States 
citizens. 

Almost half of U.S. Army enlistees in the 1840s were immigrants and more than 
660,000 military veterans became citizens through naturalization between 1862 and 
2000. These men and women have proven that they are prepared to make the ulti- 
mate sacrifice for their adopted country. I believe that anyone who swears an oath 
to defend our nation and serves out an enlistment term honorably should be entitled 
to the privileges afforded to American citizens. 

Currently, citizens of the Marshall Islands, Micronesia and Palau, as well as 
American Samoa can gain citizenship through military service. Many individuals 
here on student visas and employment-based visas have special eligibility to join our 
armed forces and earn citizenship through the Military Accessions Vital to the Na- 
tional Interest (MAVNI) program. Additionally, many foreign nationals and Legal 
Permanent Residents serve in our armed forces as a way to earn citizenship. In the 
1950s, Congress passed the now-expired Lodge Act, which allowed the military to 
recruit from Europe and other nations overseas. Between 1952 and 1990, 34,620 
Filipinos enlisted in the Navy and were granted U.S. citizenship. In all of these 
cases, national security is enhanced, not threatened or undermined by foreign na- 
tionals and noncitizens. Likewise, allowing undocumented immigrants to enlist 
would not pose any additional national security risk because they would be subject 
to the same screening mechanisms in place for the other foreign nationals serving 
in our armed forces to earn the right to be called Americans. 

In order to allow undocumented Dreamers to serve our country, I introduced the 
ENLIST ACT, H.R. 2377, which authorizes the enlistment in the armed forces of 
undocumented immigrants who were brought into the United States as children and 
who are otherwise qualified for enlistment. This bill will provide a way for the un- 
documented immigrants to be lawfully admitted to the U.S. for permanent residence 
by reason of their honorable service and sacrifice in the U.S. military. 

The ENLIST Act will not give undocumented immigrants special benefits, nor will 
it create an opportunity or incentive for undocumented immigrants to rush the bor- 
der now. The bill will not change military naturalization law. The ENLIST Act will 
only affect a certain population of people who have been in the United States and 
are prohibited from expressing their patriotism and allegiance to the United States 
under current military code. The bill gives an opportunity for current undocumented 
immigrants who otherwise qualify for enlistment to give back to the nation that has 
provided them with so much, including public elementary and secondary education 
and, in many cases, a college degree. 

For the many thousands of young undocumented immigrants who graduate from 
our public and private high schools each year, military service would offer an ave- 
nue for them to serve the United States and earn a legal status in the country they 
love. These recruits would provide the military departments with a talent pool of 
young men and women, many of whom would have strategically valuable language 
and cultural competencies. 

I recently met with Gloria Sanchez, a constituent of mine, who was recruited by 
the Marines to serve our country for her leadership, aptitude, skills, courage, and 
patriotism. The Marines and other branches of the military visited her high school, 
Modesto High School, and spent hours talking interested students through the re- 
cruitment process. A day after completing her paperwork and forms, Gloria was con- 
tacted by the recruiter and asked for her social security number, which she did not 
have because she was brought unlawfully into the United States. Gloria would have 
been able to serve her country had my ENLIST Act already been law. It is a shame 
to see men and women who have lived in the United States for most of their child- 
hood denied the ability to put their lives on the line for our country. Congress has 
an interest in helping build up and care for our armed services, and that includes 
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providing opportunities for patriotic young people like Gloria to enlist and serve 
alongside our forefathers and the greatest heroes of American history. 

This body is debating different approaches to fixing our broken immigration sys- 
tem, but one thing we should all agree on is that the approach must require those 
who came here illegally to give back before they can receive any additional benefit. 
As someone who has served, I remember the pride I felt to wear the uniform and 
cannot think of any better way for these young people to earn the right to fully 
share in the rights and freedoms of America. 

I hope you will support the ENLIST Act’s purpose of allowing undocumented im- 
migrants to enlist in the regular component of the Armed Forces. Thank you for giv- 
ing me the opportunity to present this testimony before you today. 


Mr. Gowdy. Mr. Gardner. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE CORY GARDNER, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLO- 
RADO 

Mr. Gardner. Thank you, Chairman Goodlatte, Ranking Mem- 
ber Conyers, Chairman Gowdy, Ranking Member Lofgren, and 
other Members of the Committee, for the opportunity to testify 
today. My full statement has been submitted for the record. 

This hearing today is an important step toward addressing immi- 
gration reform in a sensible and systematic manner. Clearly, our 
current system is broken. Immigration is an important issue for my 
district,like it is for everyone on this panel. Ignoring immigration 
laws for nearly 2 decades has helped result in approximately 11 
million people in the United States without documentation. In fact, 
40 to 42 percent of undocumented individuals in the Nation were 
once here legally, but overstayed their visas. The 1986 bill has 
proven unworkable and too easily avoidable. We must reform immi- 
^ation laws and we must do so in a step-by-step process with de- 
liberation and debate surrounding each piece of reform. And we 
must begin with border security and interior enforcement. We can- 
not simply put reform to the side because it is unworkable or the 
political will is simply not present to make it work. We have a 
chance to prove to the American people that the Federal Govern- 
ment can be trusted to build a long-term and common sense sys- 
tem. 

It has been said by many that the United States is a Nation of 
immigrants, and I imagine if I was not blessed to be born in this 
country I would have done everything I could to be in this country. 
But we are also a Nation of laws. Our current immigration laws 
have proven inadequate and are not being enforced. If a law is not 
enforced or it is ignored, then we no longer remain a Nation of laws 
and the law becomes worth little more than the bill paper that it 
is written on. 

Congress must move forward by building a new system of immi- 
gration laws that will stand strong and secure but still allow a 
workable system for people that want to be part of this great Na- 
tion and a healthy economy to have the opportunity to do so. I urge 
the House to be guided by law and fairness during this process and 
fair as well to the those currently waiting in the legal process to 
become citizens. Any immigration reform must first begin with bor- 
der security and interior enforcement as a top priority, and I will 
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not support reform that fails to include strong security enforcement 
measures. Not only do these measures need to exist, but there 
must be confirmation from a credible outside entity that these 
measures have been satisfied and implemented. No one should be 
able to simply choose not to enforce the law or waive it through the 
administrative process. Once we have secured our borders and are 
enforcing the law and guaranteed these measures are working may 
we look to other reforms. 

With these principles setting the framework, we are here to dis- 
cuss potential reform for the very young, the children who were 
brought illegally into this country as minors. These are the chil- 
dren and young adults that for all intents and purposes are cul- 
turally American. These are the children that grew up in the 
United States and go to school with our children and grand- 
children, with my daughter. This is an issue of fairness, law, and 
compassion. Many of these children know no other Nation except 
for the United States. Their parents made a decision to enter the 
country illegally and our broken system did nothing to prevent it. 
They deserve to be afforded some form that recognizes that they 
are here through no fault of their own. It was not their decision 
to not follow the law. I believe Members across the aisle can unite 
and agree that providing them with some sort of immigration relief 
is the fair thing to do. But this must be part of a step-by-step re- 
form package. The legislation addressing these young individuals 
should not provide them with a treatment that is unfair to those 
already following the legal process. Any legislation addressing 
these children would need to be solely for the benefit of the child 
and no one else. It cannot elicit chain migration. During the proc- 
ess, we must find the appropriate balance. And while these chil- 
dren remain innocent, we cannot reward those family members 
who have broken the law. 

And I have a story that I would like to share with the Com- 
mittee. In 2005, I had just been appointed to the Colorado State 
Legislature, and I held one of my first town meetings on the East- 
ern Plains in a small farm town. The government teacher of the 
local high school brought the government class, the entire class, to 
attend the meeting. There weren’t many of them. But during the 
question-and-answer period of the meeting, a young girl stood up 
and introduced herself, proudly stating that she was graduating 
first in her class, the valedictorian of her senior class, and she had 
gone to school with those same classmates since her kindergarten 
year, K through 12. She stood up and said she was brought in this 
country when she was only a few months old, brought into the 
country illegally. And she asked this question, I will never forget. 
Do you support in-state tuition for illegal aliens, she asked. I told 
her that I did not because allowing passage of such a policy was 
avoiding the real problem, it was failing to address the overall need 
for immigration reform and that we can’t start with in-state tuition 
because we have to pursue meaningful immigration reform first to 
fix the broken nature of our process before anything else could hap- 
pen. About a month ago, I was in the same small town in the East- 
ern Plains, and I ran into this young girl once again, same girl, the 
valedictorian of her high school, waiting tables. Eight years later. 
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we talked once again about the need for immigration reform. Eight 
years later, nothing has happened. 

This time, Congress cannot just talk about immigration reform. 
Congress must act. While there will be strong disagreement about 
what to do, how to proceed, and what the end policy will ultimately 
look like, we simply cannot do nothing. We must act, and I believe 
we can do so in a way that 30 years from now, 100 years from now, 
future generations of this country, both immigrants and non- 
immigrants, can say that back then they did the right thing and 
it is working. 

I would like to thank the Committee for the opportunity to tes- 
tify today. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you, Mr. Gardner. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gardner follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Cory Gardner, 
a Representative in Congress from the State of Colorado 

Thank you Chairman Gowdy, Ranking Member Lofgren, and the other members 
on this subcommittee for the opportunity to testify today. The panel is an important 
step to address immigration reform in a sensible and systematic manner. In my dis- 
trict, immigration is an incredibly important matter — for families trying to look for 
a better way of life or agricultural interests hoping to harvest this year’s crop. 

The Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 proved unworkable and too-eas- 
ily avoidable, and it helped result in approximately eleven million people in the 
United States without documentation. We need long-term, common sense legislation 
to fix this broken system. The House is committed to moving forward with a step- 
by-step process, with proper deliberation and debate surrounding each piece of re- 
form. It is important that we do this right — proving to the American people the fed- 
eral government can be trusted to build a lasting system that cannot simply be put 
aside because it is unworkable or the political will is simply not present to make 
it work. 

This afternoon, I will share my views on how to move forward. I believe any immi- 
gration reform effort must begin first with border security and enforcement of the 
law. A strong guestworker program, accompanied by a modernized e-verify system, 
is critical. I will also discuss the potential reform for the very young — children — who 
were brought illegally into this country as minors, and possible ways to address this 
issue. 

Many of us elected in 2010 came to Congress because we wanted to put this na- 
tion back to work. We wanted to get government out of the way in order to grow 
the economy so that people can find jobs and make sure there is a better tomorrow. 
We came to Washington to keep the American dream alive, and ensure that this 
great nation serves as a beacon of hope for individuals and families that want to 
achieve the American dream. 

It has been said many times before — the United States is a nation of immigrants. 
Had I not been blessed to have been born in this country, I know I would have done 
everything I could to make sure my family had the opportunity to grow up here. 
We are also a nation of laws. Our current immigration laws have proven inadequate 
and are not being enforced. If a law is not enforced or it is ignored, then we no 
longer remain a nation of laws and the law becomes worth little more than the 
paper upon which it is written. According to The Wall Street Journal, between forty 
and forty-two percent of the undocumented people in this country came here legally, 
but overstayed their visas. We need to move forward by building a new system of 
immigration laws that will stand strong and secure, but still allow a workable sys- 
tem for people that want to be a part of this great nation and healthy economy to 
have the opportunity to do so. I urge the House to be compassionate and fair during 
this process. 

Border security and interior enforcement remain my top priority during this de- 
bate — it must come first. A government that cannot secure its own border is a gov- 
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ernment that is not doing its job. The same is with a government that cannot assure 
a legal workforce. In 1986, the American people were promised interior enforcement 
during immigration overhaul, but this never took place. Ignoring immigration laws 
for at least two decades has resulted in at least eleven million undocumented indi- 
viduals throughout the nation. We can rebuild the trust of the American people by 
securing the borders and enforcing the laws, and making sure that no one can sim- 
ply choose not to enforce the law or waive it through administrative process. Not 
only do strong security and enforcement measures need to exist in any reform, but 
there must be confirmation from a credible, outside entity that these measures have 
been satisfied and implemented. 

Once we have secured our borders and are enforcing laws — knowing the measures 
are working — we may look to other reform provisions. Today, we are here to specifi- 
cally discuss those amongst us who were brought to the country as young children. 
These individuals, for all intents and purposes, are culturally American. These are 
the young adults and children who grew up in the United States and go to school 
with our children and grandchildren, with my daughter. These children know no 
other nation, except for the United States. 

This is an issue of fairness, decency, and compassion. Their parents made a deci- 
sion to enter this country illegally and our broken system did not prevent it. They 
deserve to be afforded some form of legal status that recognizes that they are here 
through no fault of their own. It is not their fault, nor was it their decision to not 
follow the law. I believe Members across the aisle can unite and agree that pro- 
viding these children with some sort of immigration relief is the just and fair thing 
to do. But it must be part of a step-by-step reform package. 

Any legislation that would address these children would need to be solely for the 
benefit of the child, and no one else. It cannot elicit chain migration. During this 
process we must find the appropriate balance between compassion and justice. 
While these children remain innocent, we cannot reward those family members who 
have broken the law. However, the children do deserve to have the opportunity to 
continue the American dream and we, as Members of Congress, should have the 
compassion to provide them with this. In 2005, I had just been appointed to the 
state legislature. I held one of my first town meetings on the eastern plains of Colo- 
rado in a small farm town. The government teacher of the local school brought the 
senior government class to attend the meeting. During the question and answer por- 
tion of the meeting a young girl stood up and introduced herself, proudly stating 
that she was graduating first in her class, the valedictorian. She had gone to school 
with her classmates, in the same school, since kindergarten. But, she said, she was 
brought into this country when she was only a few months old and she was illegal. 
“Do you support in-state tuition for illegal aliens?” she asked. 

I told her that I did not, because allowing passage of such a policy was avoiding 
the real problem, it was not addressing the overall need for immigration reform. We 
must pursue meaningful immigration reform to fix the broken nature of the process 
before anything like this can happen. 

A month ago, on the eastern plains of Colorado, I saw this same girl. The valedic- 
torian of her class, waiting tables. Eight years later, I once again talked about the 
need for immigration reform. Eight years later, nothing has happened. 

This time, Congress cannot just talk about reform. We must do it. 

While there will be strong disagreement about what to do, how to proceed, and 
what the end policy will ultimately look like, we cannot simply do nothing. We must 
act. And I believe we can do so in a way that, thirty years from now, future genera- 
tions of this country — both immigrants and non-immigrants — can say, they did it 
right. It is working. 

Again, I would like to thank the Committee for the opportunity to participate in 
today’s hearing. 


Mr. Gowdy. I now recognize our friend and fellow Judiciary 
Committee Member, Mr. Gutierrez. 
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TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE LUIS V. GUTIERREZ, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. Gutierrez. Thank you, Chairman Gowdy and Ranking 
Member Lofgren, for inviting me to testify today and to the full 
Committee Chairman, Chairman Goodlatte, for joining us as he 
has during all of these hearings. 

Twelve years ago, I introduced the first bill to legalize the status 
of young people brought to this country by their parents, the Immi- 
grant Children’s Educational Advantage and Dropout Prevention 
Act, 2001. Since I introduced that first bill, the movement for legal 
immigration, for immigration reform, and for legalization has 
grown broader and deeper. In every community today there are 
young people, religious people, women, business owners, immigrant 
moms and dads and regular civic-minded U.S. citizens organizing 
to make sure we pass immigration reform this year in the U.S. 
Congress. 

Over the August recess. Members of this Committee and Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives will see firsthand that the de- 
sire for reform is real and present in their communities across this 
Nation. We have recently heard the Speaker of the House and the 
Majority Leader and a wide array of Republican voices say they are 
for legalizing the status of children under certain circumstances, 
including a pathway to citizenship. Wow. DREAMers and others 
who support immigration reform must be pretty darn persuasive. 
After all, look how far we have come in such a sort time. Just 8 
months ago, the Republican Party platform said, deport them all, 
veto the DREAM Act, and make every State pass Arizona S.B. 
1070. Just a month ago, all but six of the Republicans in the House 
voted to kill the funding for the deferred action for childhood arriv- 
als. Three weeks ago, every single Republican on this panel voted 
to make every undocumented young person a criminal. 

But I am not here to chastise you. Rather, I am here to say, 
thank you for taking a step in the right direction of justice today. 
Now let us find a way to walk forward together tomorrow. Those 
of us who have sat at the immigration reform table for many, many 
lonely years are glad you are stepping up and engaging in a con- 
versation with us. We need you. Without you, we cannot achieve 
success. If the Republican majority is starting with the DREAMers 
because that is as far as you are willing to go in terms of legal sta- 
tus for undocumented immigrants, I say thank you for coming this 
far. Because even a small step in the right direction is the first 
step in any good faith negotiation. It says compromise may indeed 
be within reach. 

But let me be absolutely crystal clear and unequivocal, legalizing 
only the DREAMers is not enough. It would not be enough, given 
the years and decades of hard work and equities that millions of 
immigrants have built in this country. It would not be enough to 
satisfy the intense hunger for legality in the immigrant community, 
the desire to pledge allegiance to this country, the pride with which 
so many want some day to say “I am an American citizen.” And 
it is not enough to restore the rule of law and truly fix a broken 
immigration system. 

I have met with DREAMers and with their moms and dads, and 
I want the same thing for their kids that I want for my two won- 
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derful daughters. I want an indivisible family. I cannot imagine for 
1 minute that Republicans who I know also honor the sanctity of 
family want to legalize the children but leave the rest of the family 
vulnerable to our broken immigration system. 

After the election, I traveled to Missouri to meet with United We 
Dream and other DREAM activist leaders. I was told in no uncer- 
tain terms that they would not leave their parents behind. I will 
let them speak for themselves because they are well and truly ca- 
pable of doing so, but let me tell you what I saw. 

But let me tell you what I saw. I saw a maturity and a level of 
confidence that I think any politician would be a fool not to con- 
sider. They will not settle for what is good for them unless they can 
also win what is good for their families. And do you know what? 
Do you know why? Because their parents instilled values in them. 
Good and decent kids are raised by good and decent parents. If we 
honor the children for being upstanding and, quote, the kind of im- 
migrants we like, then we must honor the parents who helped raise 
them to be upstanding. 

I suspect — no. Chairman Gowdy — I know that there is more to 
come. This hearing and the legislation we understand is being pre- 
pared by the majority I fully believe is just the first step. I am opti- 
mistic that once you take one step toward justice, you will take a 
second and a third and as many steps as it takes until the thirst 
is extinguished. I want all of us to walk there together. 

Once you see that standing up for young and talented immi- 
grants feels good and right, you will want to stand up also for their 
parents who raised and nurtured them. The DREAMers will re- 
member, the Nation will remember forever how this Congress and 
this country treated their parents. We have come such a long way, 
and we need to work together to keep America moving forward. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous consent that the 
op-ed written by my colleague. Congressman Mike Coffman, titled 
“The Time for Immigration Reform is Now” — it was published this 
past Sunday in the Denver Post — ^be submitted for the record. I 
have traveled to a lot of places but the op-ed in the paper that wel- 
comed me on Sunday morning in Denver when I arrived this past 
Sunday is one of the best acts of welcoming I have ever received. 
And I would like that to be introduced into the record. 

Mr. Gowdy. Without objection. 

Mr. Gutierrez. And Mr. Chairman, I would like to be introduced 
into the record — consent to submit an editorial from the Bakers- 
field Californian, the hometown newspaper of Congressman David 
Valadao, with whom I shared a stage this past Saturday in Bakers- 
field in his district, and this editorial praises him for his willing- 
ness to compromise and engage Members on both sides of the aisle 
on the immigration issue. I ask that also be included in the record. 

Mr. Gowdy. Without objection. 

[The material referred to follows:] 
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Mike Coffman: The time for immigration reform is now 

By Mike Coffman The Denver Post 

Posted: DenverPost.com 

While we are a nation of immigrants, our policies regarding immigration are dysfunctional. This 
is not just because we can't control our own borders and enforce our immigration laws, but 
also because even our system of legal immigration fails to reflect the needs of our country. A 
comprehensive immigration reform proposal must incorporate three essential elements: it 
must secure our borders and provide for the effective enforcement of our immigration laws; it 
must contribute to the economic growth of our country; and it must be compassionate in 
keeping families together. 

First, we must secure our borders and enforce our laws. Ironically, my first overseas military 
assignment involved providing border security for another country while our own border 
remained unsecure. I've been down to our border with Mexico and I’m not convinced that 
simply throwing more money at border security will solve the problem. What is needed is 
leadership that reflects both the will to secure our borders and objective metrics, evaluated by 
experts outside of the executive branch, to make that determination. In addition, I don't think 
many Americans realize that 40 percent of illegal immigration is committed by those who first 
enter our country legally but then overstay their visas. Comprehensive immigration reform 
must not only provide for border security but also must help us enforce our immigration laws 
on those who enter our country on visas. 

Removing the incentives for employers to hire people who are in this country illegally should 
be an essential element of any comprehensive proposal. To help enforce our laws, employers 
must have access and be required to use an electronic system, such as E-Verify, where they 
can quickly and accurately verify the legal status of each job applicant. Employers should be 
subject to stiff fines and criminal prosecution should they knowingly hire workers in this 
country illegally. 

Comprehensive immigration reform must meet the economic needs of our country. No doubt, 
immigration policies should not be used as a tool to displace American labor but to 
complement it. Reform efforts should facilitate a more fluid and workable visa authorization 
system so that temporary workers for both low- and highly skilled positions can obtain and 
renew work permits. Seasonal temporary work, such as in agriculture, needs a robust system 
that allows the workers, without their families, to come into our country when they are needed 
and then go home after their seasonal work is done. For those on student visas in technical 
fields critical to our economy, we should allow them to stay and work in the United States after 
they graduate. 

Lastly, comprehensive immigration reform must show compassion to the families that have 
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been here regardless of their immigration status. Many have either children who were born 
here and are American citizens or children who grew up here, went to school here, and who 
know of no other country besides the United States. I believe that these young people should 
be afforded a pathway to citizenship. The adults who knowingly broke our immigration laws 
but who have otherwise not violated any criminal laws should be provided a temporary 
provisional residency. This would constitute a probationary status that would be rescinded if 
certain requirements — such as criminal background checks, paying taxes, and independence 
from public assistance — are not met. 

From this status, they could apply to be permanent residents (green card), but not until all the 
border security and enforcement requirements, under a new immigration reform law, are 
certified to be effectively in place by experts outside of the executive branch. 

There should be no special pathway to citizenship. After earning permanent resident status, 
they could apply for citizenship and should be treated like any other applicant, understanding 
that a critical part of comprehensive immigration reform must include the establishment of a 
much higher standard for both English proficiency and for demonstrating an understanding of 
the civic culture of our nation. 

Our immigration system is badly broken, and every day that it is allowed to continue 
constitutes amnesty for those who have violated our laws. The time for comprehensive 
immigration reform is now. 

U.S. Rep. Mike Coffman is a Republican who represents Colorado's 6th Congressional 
District 
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ICdilorial: 

At least one valley congressman gets it 

Saturday, Jun 15 2013 1 1:00 PM 

Finally, Kem County is getting the kind oF leadership in the immigration debate it has so 
patiently waited for. Finally, our congressman has loosed the shackles of political caution and 
voted on the side of economic reality Although, owing to his otherwise conservative nature, he's 
not the type of guy to throw around words like compassion or social justice, our man in 
Washington has in effect addressed those too Fie has made his position clear: immigration 
reform is inevitable and overdue 

No. not Kevin McCarthy We have yet to see our Bakersfield-based representative say anything 
that strays from the Republican talking points about hermetically sealing the border Me has yet 
to stake out a pragmatic vision because, as majority whip, his job is to corral tea party loyalists, 
not stiategize or set policy 

No. we refer here to David Valadao of Hanford, whose 21st Congressional District swoops into 
Kern County from the north As a first-term back bencher. Valadao has every reason to go with 
the flow, vote with the conservative consensus and otherwise keep his mouth shut. On some 
matters, he has no doubt done tliat But on immigration, he has seen the hypocrisy of an 
economic model than relies on immigrants, many of them undocumented, set against the 
background of a social construct tliat distrusts and misunderstands them 

When Rep Steve King, R-lowa.. recently introduced a poison-pill amendment to the 
immigration bill that took away all discretion from the Department of Homeland Security on 
matters of deportation, including an end to all deferrals in the deportation process that favors 
"dreamers." every Republican on the Homeland Security Subcommittee supported it Except one 
— Valadao 

McCarthy's constituents are substantially the same ones as Valadao's Farming is big, and so is 
reliance on the immigrant workers who make it go. Many farmers already complain that they are 
having trouble hiring enough employees to pick their crops. As a consequence, wages have 
increased and cultivation maintenance practices like thinning have been cut back in favor of 
more urgent matters, namely the harvest 

Barry Bedwell. president of the Fresno-based California Grape & Tree Fruit League, told the 
industry weekly Ag Alert last week he was seeing a “continuing trend of a tightening supply of 
labor" for fruit crops. 
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“We keep hearing of people saying, 'We wanted X people in a crew and we only ended up with 
Y,"' Bedwell said. 

It's actually starting to get a bit silly. 

One would think that McCarthy would leap to the aid of the farmers in his district, but as the No. 
3 man in the OOP's House leadership team, his job is primarily party politics and caucus 
appeasement. Perhaps, then, he should consider the political consequences of further alienating 
the fastest-growing voting bloc in America. Failure to act on immigration hurt Republicans in 
2012, and it will hurt them again in due course, unless they agree to meaningful action, and soon. 

One southern valley Republican, at least, seems to get that. Where's the other one? Perhaps 
tending to his A rating from the anti-amnesty group Americans for Legal Immigration. 


http://vv'v\av.bakersfieldcalifornian.coni/opinion/our-view/xl 02801 9795/At-least-one- valley- 
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[The prepared statement of Mr. Gutierrez follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Luis V. Gutierrez, 
a Representative in Congress from the State of Illinois 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member Lofgren for inviting me to tes- 
tify. 

I am always impressed by the depth and the breadth of the movement in this 
country for immigration reform. 

Twelve years ago, I introduced the first bill to legalize the status of young people 
brought to this country by their parents, the Immigrant Children’s Educational Ad- 
vantage and Dropout Prevention Act of 2001 (H.R. 1582). That bill provided legal 
status to minors who had lived in the U.S. for at least five years and who were stu- 
dents. 

Needless to say. Congress never passed that bill or similar bills, which is why we 
are here today. 

At the time, immigration reform and standing up for undocumented students was 
a pretty lonely place to stand. 

But look at where we are today. 

United We Dream, an advocacy group which is represented on our second panel 
today, is just one of many advocacy groups and networks that have fought the last 
dozen years for immigrant students and young people. They are diverse, they are 
sophisticated, they are powerful, and — having had various groups of immigrant 
youth protest at my offices over the years — I can tell you, they are persistent. 

Immigrant youth define the pro-immigrant movement and I want to say thank 
you to them for your leadership, your courage, your risk-taking, and your selfless- 
ness. 

But they are not alone. 

Today, the movement for legal immigration, for immigration reform, and for legal- 
ization is broad and deep. 

In every community in this country, there are young people, there are religious 
people, there are women, there are business owners, there are Latino, Asian and 
African and immigrant moms and dads, and there are just regular, civic minded 
U.S. citizens organizing today to make sure we pass immigration reform this year 
in the United States Congress. 

They stand with the DREAMers. 

And the movement has grown in just the past few years. 

When President Barack Obama was first elected President, I remember Congress- 
man Rahm Emanuel, then an immigration reform skeptic, sitting me down with 
Congresswoman Jan Schakowsky in Rahm’s Chicago office for the sole purpose of 
counting Democratic votes for immigration reform. 

Our best guess was we had 185 solid Democratic votes for reform and we would 
need 40-50 Republicans to join us. 

For two years, the President, Speaker Pelosi and everyone else said, “We’d love 
to push for immigration reform, Luis, but bring us the 40-50 Republican votes first 
and we’ll talk about it.” 

Not for want of tr 3 dng, on my part and on the part of the Congressional Hispanic 
Caucus and many others to build support on both sides of the aisle, we were fight- 
ing against the headwinds of the most partisan period in recent American history. 

Even Republicans who stood with us and who had co-sponsored the DREAM Act 
or had co-sponsored the bipartisan bills I wrote with Jeff Flake and John McCain 
and Ted Kennedy — even most of those Republicans would not stand openly with us. 

We were unable to show we had 218 votes to pass immigration reform in the 
House. 

Just two years ago, we were not sure we could pass the DREAM Act when 
DREAMers, advocates, parents, educators and Democrats, including the President 
and Speaker Pelosi, were ready to call the vote in November 2010. 

A ragtag, informal coalition of Democrats — and one or two stealthy Republicans — 
helped us whip the DREAM Act vote, which took place on December 8, 2010. 

We passed the DREAM Act 216-198 and had 208 Democrats on board, even bet- 
ter than what Emanuel and Schakowsky and I had calculated a year or two earlier. 

We had 8 Republicans join us, and two of them continue to serve to this day. 

And you know what? The sun came up the next morning. The world did not spin 
off its cixis. We had voted to legalize millions of young people, yet civilized society 
did not crumble. 

Over in the Senate, 55 Senators voted for the DREAM Act but because of their 
arcane filibuster rules, it failed to come to a final vote. A minority, mostly — but not 
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exclusively — Republicans were able to thwart what the American people and a ma- 
jority in both Houses of Congress favored. 

Flash forward another year or so and the movement is growing still. In 2011, 
there was a limited form of prosecutorial discretion for some immigrants, including 
undocumented youth, which President Obama announced as part of an expansion 
of local police involvement in immigration enforcement. 

In 2012, we were asking the President to help stop or slow down the massive 
wave of deportations that were taking a heavy toll on families, including DREAM- 
ers, in neighborhoods all across the country. 

For almost two years after the DREAM Act filibuster prevented passage of the 
bill, legal scholars and many others joined us to say the President had extraordinary 
powers to examine the deportations of DREAMers and suspend them because they 
were not in the national interest. 

The White House said they didn’t have these powers under current law, but what 
they really meant was that if they started to dial-back the deportations against 
DREAMers and other groups of immigrants whose departure weakened, not 
strengthened our country — powers that are clear in current law and which the 
former Chairman of this Subcommittee has acknowledged the President indeed 
has — that Republicans, starting in this Subcommittee and going all the way to the 
Speaker’s Office would take action to stop the Obama Administration if they took 
any such action. 

And they were right. 

The Republicans introduced the HALT Act to prevent the President from exer- 
cising the executive branch’s long-held power of prosecutorial discretion. This bill 
would have suspended certain discretionary forms of immigration relief, policies 
prioritizing the removal of “criminal aliens” over “non-criminal” aliens and the au- 
thority to allow a case-by-case examination of the deportation of DREAMers. 

But the march towards justice for young immigrants continued forward and in 
June 2012, the President announced he would let people who met certain criteria 
apply to have their deportations deferred, making them pay fees and submit finger- 
prints and documentation that they fit the Department of Homeland Security’s cri- 
teria to review their cases. 

In the city of Chicago on August 15th of last year, they came by the thousands. 
Approximately 13,000 young people and their families came to Navy Pier to get 
more information, find out what forms and what documentation they would need 
and, if they were ready, to fill out their application right on the spot. 

There were lots of kids, but the people who came out in Chicago that day were 
families. Little kids too young to apply. Teenagers who were hoth timid and all 
grown-up at the same time, as only teenagers can be. We had college students and 
graduates with degrees and some who had to drop out of school to support them- 
selves and their families. 

And lots of Moms and Dads! They came to make sure they found out what was 
going on. They had sacrificed their whole lives to make sure their little boy or little 
girl had a chance in this country and they were there to watch out for them, to pray 
for them, and to help make it happen. They were overjoyed that their children were 
getting a chance they wished they had for themselves or for their other children. 

Senator Dick Durbin and Mayor Emanuel and half the elected officials in town 
watched the 13,000 peaceful, hopeful people go through that line and we knew we 
had come so far from 2001 when I first introduced my bill. 

We have heard the Speaker and the Majority Leader and a wide array of Repub- 
lican voices say they are for legalizing the status of children under certain cir- 
cumstances. I know as I look at the dais that there are votes for the DREAM Act 
and for legalization of some immigrants under some circumstances on the Repub- 
lican half of the dais. 

The movement we saw earlier in the year towards compromise and cooperation 
is beginning to be visible again. 

Just last November, every single Republican ran on a platform that said no to 
any form of legalization ever. 

In fact, every single undocumented immigrant — according to the Party Platform 
adopted in Tampa — was to leave the country. All 11 million. 

Your Presidential candidate said they had to self-deport. He said the Arizona 
Law, SB1070, should be the law in every state. He said he would veto the DREAM 
Act if it came to his desk. 

Look how far we have come just in the last eight and a half months. Now we have 
a growing consensus in the Republican Party that legalization under some cir- 
cumstances might be okay. 

Look how far we have come since June 8th. Just over a month ago. On that day, 
the House voted on the Homeland Security Appropriations Bill and attached to that 
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bill was an amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa, which said that any 
funds to protect immigrants from deportation who were brought to the U.S. as chil- 
dren were to be stripped from the bill. 

Just a month ago, every single Republican who voted — except for six — voted for 
the King Amendment. And every single democrat except for three voted against it. 

Just a week or so later, every Republican in this committee voted to make every 
undocumented immigrant — whether they came here with a visa and overstayed or 
if they came across the border or were smuggled in without a visa — every single un- 
documented immigrant into a federal fugitive. 

We would dump into the criminal justice system 11 million undocumented immi- 
grants and then tell police, if you fail to go after them, we will take your federal 
money away. We will strip the funds that you use for community policing to make 
your neighborhoods safer, unless you start the kind of local police roundup activities 
that made Sheriff Joe Arpaio a household name in Spanish coast to coast. 

Every Republican on the full committee voted for the SAFE Act. But it gets worse. 

Not only would the undocumented immigrants be federal fugitives punishable 
with time in jail before they would be deported, their kids, their parents, their 
spouses, their landlords, their employers, and almost anyone else who has contact 
with them — could be charged with harboring or abetting federal fugitives, given the 
new authority of the States and police to enforce immigration law 

That’s possibly another 10, 20, or 30 million people we drop into the criminal jus- 
tice system. And everyone on that side of the dais voted for that just two or three 
weeks ago. 

What I am tr3ring to say is that I have been one of the strongest advocates for 
immigration reform, I learned a great deal from the DREAMers, and we must be 
pretty darn effective. 

Because just eight months after your platform said deport them, just a month 
after all but six of you voted to make every last one of them deportable, and just 
three weeks after every single one of you voted for the SAFE Act to make them and 
their families all criminals, here we are at a new turning point. 

I am not here to slam you. 

I am here to say thank you. I am here to say welcome aboard. Those of us who 
have sat at this table and felt lonely are glad you are stepping up again to talk this 
over with us. 

If the Republican Majority is starting with the young people we call DREAMers 
because that is as far as you are willing to go in terms of legal status for undocu- 
mented immigrants, I say thank you for coming this far, because taking a step in 
the right direction is the first step in any good faith negotiation. 

It is the first step that says a compromise may be within reach. It is a place we 
can start. 

Let me be clear, and unequivocal. Legalizing only the DREAMers is not enough. 
It is not enough given all the hard work and equities that millions of immigrants 
have built in this country. It is not enough to satisfy the intense hunger for legality, 
the desire to pledge allegiance to this country and the national interest in restoring 
the rule of law. 

But even saying that most of the 11 million are not, in fact, leaving and that we 
must deal with reality in a new and more effective way is an important first step 
towards compromise. 

I suspect there is something else going on. I suspect that this is a first step and 
that there are others to come. This hearing and the legislation we understand is 
being prepared by the Majority is like dipping your toe in the water. 

Maybe if you feel comfortable with one toe, we can work with you to dip another 
toe in the water. 

I am optimistic that once you take a step towards justice, you will take a second 
one. 

Once you see that standing up for young immigrants feels good and feels right, 
you will want to do it more. 

They are delightful young Americans who are just as American as my kids and 
your kids, but they don’t have that crucial piece of paper that says they can live 
here with the full rights — and responsibilities — of my children and your children. 

As Congressman Coffman and Congressman Denham knows, they want to join the 
military. They want to serve this country because it is the only country many of 
them know. 

We are simply talking about the paperwork of our immigration system catching 
up with the reality of our society. And we in this Subcommittee and in this Con- 
gress can act to make sure that paperwork catches up with reality. 
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Through this process, you are meeting young undocumented immigrants and I 
challenge you to tell them apart from their other immigrant and native U.S. born 
classmates and neighbors. 

When my daughter brought home friends from school, we didn’t check the kids’ 
papers. We didn’t ask for a birth certificate. And when their parents came to pick 
them up at our house, we didn’t ask for their papers, either. 

We talked like parents do about our daughters; about how they were growing up 
so fast, about how kids growing up in America have so many opportunities and so 
many hurdles and how things were simpler in our day, regardless of whether they 
grew up in Chicago like me or someplace else. 

Their kids were growing up here just like my kids were growing up here and 
probably in some cases, the parents, and maybe the kids, were undocumented immi- 
grants. 

The question before us today is not whether we should legalize the young people 
who grew up here. I think my colleagues — not only the majority in the House, but 
a majority of Republicans — would support such a bill crafted in the right way. 

In the bipartisan group I am a part of, we are crafting a bill that allows DREAM- 
ers to legalize their status and get on a quicker path to permanent residency. This 
is the consensus of the group, including among our most conservative members. 

But what our bill does is to look not just at the individual immigrant, but at their 
family. 

How can you legalize the status of a teenager and deny legal status to their par- 
ent? 

How do you slice and dice the family, such that those who were brought here as 
children get one set of circumstances and their older siblings get something else? 
Or their parents? 

I think we should look at immigrants as most of them look at themselves. As 
members of families with different generations and different circumstances, but 
each with a unique and powerful contribution to make to American society and to 
each other. 

We should be uniting and strengthening the family unit, not dividing them up. 

George W. Bush said that “family values do not end at the Rio Grande,” and I 
think we should examine exactly which side of that river he was talking about. 

When I traveled to Missouri after the election to meet with United We DREAM 
and other DREAM activists and leaders, I was told in no uncertain terms that they 
would not leave their parents behind. 

Many of them are among the 400,000 young people who have received Deferred 
Action for Childhood Arrivals or DACA. 

With fees paid, fingerprints taken and criminal background checks passed, DACA 
recipients are in a safe place when it comes to deportation and they can work legally 
and apply for a driver’s license in nearly every state. 

But despite being in a safe place, they will not leave their moms and their dads 
and their siblings by the side of the road. 

I will let them speak for themselves because they are well and fully capable of 
doing so, but let me tell you what I saw. 

I saw a maturity and a level of confidence that I think any politician would be 
a fool to mess with. 

They are here. They are staying. They are not afraid. And they will not settle for 
what is good for them unless they can also win what is good for their families. 

They will remember forever how this country treats their parents. Their genera- 
tion, whether they are immigrants or native born Americans, will remember what 
we do in this Committee in this Congress. 

We have come a long way, but we need to work together to keep moving forward. 


Mr. Gowdy. Thank you, Mr. Gutierrez. Again on behalf of all of 
us, I full well recognize that you are needed on the floor and in 
Committee and you have constituents that are waiting on you and 
the fact that the four of you would take the time to come and tes- 
tify we are all very, very grateful for your perspective and your in- 
sight. 

We have another panel, so we will stand down just for a moment 
while the three of you go about and Mr. Gutierrez hopefully will 
join us. And with that, we will be in recess for 5 minutes. 

[Recess.] 
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Mr. Gowdy. I want to thank our first panel again for their time 
and expertise and now turn our attention to our second group of 
witnesses, and we are equally grateful for their presence. We will 
begin, as is our custom with non-Member witnesses, by having you 
rise and take an oath. If you would all please rise and lift your 
right hands. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Gowdy. Let the record reflect all witnesses answered in the 
affirmative. You may be seated. Well, thank you again and I am 
going to read all of your biographies at once and then recognize you 
individually for your 5-minute opening statement. 

And we will start with Dr. Barrett Duke. He is the Vice Presi- 
dent for Public Policy and Research and Director of Research Insti- 
tute of the Ethics and Religious Liberty Commission of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention’s Agency for Applied Christianity. He has 
been with the group since 1997. 

Dr. Duke graduated summa cum laude with a BA from Criswell 
College. He received a Master’s with honors in Old Testament stud- 
ies in 1985 from Denver Conservative Baptist Seminary and a 
Ph.D. in religious and theological studies from joint doctoral pro- 
gram of the. I’m probably not going to pronounce this right, let’s 
just say the School of Theology at the University of Denver. How 
is that? 

Mr. Duke. Yes, sir. That works. 

Mr. Gowdy. Welcome. And then we will have Ms. Margie 
McHugh. She will be our next witness, Co-Director of the Migration 
Policy Institute’s National Center on Immigrant Integration Policy, 
where she provides in-depth research and policy analysis on a 
broad range of immigrant immigration issues. Prior to joining MPI, 
Ms. McHugh served for 15 years as Executive Director of the New 
York Immigration Coalition, as Deputy Director of the New York 
City’s 1990 Census Project and as Executive Assistant to New York 
Mayor Ed Koch’s Chief of Staff. She is a graduate of Harvard and 
Radcliffe colleges. Welcome, Ms. McHugh. 

Ms. Pamela Rivera is a native of Florida and a daughter of immi- 
grants from Colombia. She is a graduate of Florida State Univer- 
sity and currently pursuing a Master’s Degree at the University of 
Florida. She has worked for various nonprofit causes, including the 
Salvation Army. Although she is a United States citizen, her sister 
is an undocumented immigrant who was brought to the United 
States at a young age by her parents. Welcome, Ms. Rivera. 

And last but not least, Ms. Rosa Velazquez is a member of the 
National Coordinating Committee of the United We Dream Net- 
work and Cofounder and Executive Director of the Arkansas Coali- 
tion for DREAM. She is also a board member of the Arkansas 
United Community Coalition. She was brought to the United 
States unlawfully by her parents when she was 5 years old and has 
resided in Arkansas for nearly her entire life. She is currently 
studying at Henderson State IJniversity and Harding University 
where she is pursuing two Master’s Degrees, one in English as a 
Second Language and the other in American Literature. Welcome, 
Ms. Velazquez. 

Dr. Duke, we will start with you and then you will have a series 
of light panels in front of you and they mean what they tradition- 
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ally mean in life, green is go, yellow, slow down; and red is kind 
of summarize if you are able to do so. With that welcome again. 
Dr. Duke. 

TESTIMONY OF BARRETT DUKE, Ph.D., VICE PRESIDENT FOR 

PUBLIC POLICY AND RESEARCH, THE ETHICS AND RELI- 
GIOUS LIBERTY COMMISSION OF THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST 

CONVENTION 

Mr. Duke. Thank you very much. Good afternoon. Chairman 
Gowdy, Ranking Member Lofgren, and Members of the Sub- 
committee. As you heard, I am Dr. Barrett Duke. I’m the Vice 
President for Public Policy and Research for the Southern Baptist 
Convention’s Ethics and Religious Liberty Commission. I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to speak to the Subcommittee this afternoon 
from a faith-based perspective on the subject of children who were 
brought here by their parents contrary to our Nation’s immigration 
laws. 

The Subcommittee is right to view this group of undocumented 
immigrants differently from those who came here as adults. These 
are people who did not make a conscious decision to break the Na- 
tion’s immigration laws. They were brought here as minors. This 
is the only life they know. It is likely that they identify more with 
this country and its culture than they do with the country and cul- 
ture from which their parents brought them. This is their home, in 
other words. 

Our country should not hold these children accountable for the 
choices their parents made. Would anyone in this room want to or 
expect to be held accountable for decisions their parents made? I 
think not. Such distinctions are abhorrent to us as Americans. 
Many of our forebears came to this land to escape such types of so- 
cial stratification. In this land, every person is to be judged by his 
or her own character and accomplishments, not those of his or her 
parents. God Himself has pledged such an approach to individual 
accountability. In the Hebrew scriptures, held by me and billions 
of others as God’s revealed will, the prophet Ezekiel speaking God’s 
pronouncement declared, “A son won’t suffer punishment for a fa- 
ther’s iniquity and a father won’t suffer punishment for the son’s 
iniquity.” If God will not hold children accountable for the sins of 
their parents, certainly we should not either. 

As an evangelical Christian, I rely heavily on the teachings of 
the Bible to help me develop my thoughts about all aspects of life, 
my own and my Nation’s. I fully support the Biblical teaching of 
the divine origin and role of government as laid out in such pas- 
sages as Roman’s Chapter 13, verses 1 through 5. However, that 
passage does not give government the freedom to act in any way 
it chooses. It states that God’s design for government is to punish 
bad behavior and to reward good behavior. Surely, we would all 
agree that this is a fundamental purpose of government. While 
every person brought to this country illegally as a minor should not 
qualify for special consideration by the Subcommittee, many cer- 
tainly should. Those who are of good moral character and a dem- 
onstrated desire to make their own way through life should be 
given a chance to come out of the shadows and join in the full life 
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and vitality of our Nation. We should, in other words, reward their 
good behavior. 

This is a group of people who embody many of the characteristics 
we value in Americans. This is the spirit our Nation celebrates. We 
should celebrate that spirit in these young men and women as well 
and provide a way forward for them. 

As you consider legislation to assist these children of undocu- 
mented immigrants to fully prepare for full and productive lives in 
our Nation, here are some things I would urge you to consider: 

First, it is difficult to imagine how you can fully address their 
needs without also addressing the needs of the other undocu- 
mented immigrants in our Nation, including their parents. It is my 
hope and prayer that Congress will see this as one piece of a bigger 
plan that meets the principles of sound immigration reform. We 
can honor the rule of law, secure our borders and chart a just and 
compassionate way forward for the millions of other undocumented 
immigrants living peacefully and productively in our midst. 

Second, some parameters are in order as you chart a way for- 
ward for these young people. I suggested some in my full testi- 
mony, which you have, like evidence of prior residence in the coun- 
try, enrollment in higher education or some form of national serv- 
ice like the military, which you just heard the gentleman speak of, 
completion of high school or a GED, granting a provisional legal 
status while they fulfill their obligation, and then eligibility for a 
green card and citizenship afterward. 

I thank the Committee for your willingness to tackle this impor- 
tant matter. We are dealing with lives here, not only laws. Let jus- 
tice be blind, but let her also be discerning. Their character and 
drive reveal that these young men and women under consideration 
represent some of the best of what we are looking for in our future 
citizenry. We should welcome them and encourage them and em- 
power them to stand tall. 

As we honor them and their commitment, we say to a watching 
world and likely to a watching citizenry that this really is still the 
land of opportunity and promise. 

That concludes my comments. I look forward to attempting to an- 
swer any questions you might have. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you. Dr. Duke. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Duke follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Barrett Duke, Ph.D., Viee President for Public Pol- 
icy and Research, The Ethics & Religious Liberty Commission of the 

Southern Baptist Convention 

Good afternoon, Chairman Gowdy, Ranking Member Lofgren, and members of the 
subcommittee. I am Dr. Barrett Duke, vice president for public policy and research 
for the Southern Baptist Convention’s Ethics & Religious Liberty Commission. As 
you are aware, the Southern Baptist Convention is the nation’s largest non-Catholic 
denomination, with nearly 16 million members worshipping in more than 46,000 au- 
tonomous local congregations. The Ethics & Religious Liberty Commission is the of- 
ficial Southern Baptist entity charged by the Southern Baptist Convention to speak 
to our nation’s moral, cultural, and religious liberty matters. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to speak to the subcommittee this afternoon from a faith-based perspective 
on the subject of children who were brought here by their parents contrary to our 
nation’s immigration laws. 
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The subcommittee is right to view this group of undocumented immigrants dif- 
ferently from those who came here as adults. These are people who did not make 
a conscious decision to break the nation’s immigration laws. They were brought here 
as minors. This is the only life they know. It is likely that they identify more with 
this country and its culture than they do with the country and culture from which 
their parents brought them. This is their home. 

Our country should not hold these children accountable for the choices their par- 
ents made. Would anyone in this room want to or expect to be held accountable for 
decisions their parents made? I think not. Such class distinctions are abhorrent to 
us as Americans. Many of our forebears came to this land to escape such types of 
social stratification. In this land, every person is to be judged by his or her own 
character and accomplishments, not those of his ancestors or her parents. God, Him- 
self, has pledged such an approach to individual accountability. In the Hebrew 
Scriptures, held by me and billions of others as God’s revealed will, the prophet Eze- 
kiel, speaking God’s pronouncement, declared, “A son won’t suffer punishment for 
a father’s iniquity, and a father won’t suffer punishment for the son’s iniquity” (Eze- 
kiel 18:20). If God will not hold children accountable for the sins of their parents, 
certainly we should not either. 

As an evangelical Christian, I rely heavily on the teachings of the Bible to help 
me develop my thoughts about all aspects of life, my own and my nation’s. I fully 
support the biblical teaching of the divine origin and role of government as laid out 
in such passages as Romans 13:1-5. However, that passage does not give govern- 
ment the freedom to act in any way it chooses. It states that God’s design for gov- 
ernment is to punish bad behavior and to reward good behavior. Surely, we would 
all agree that this is a fundamental purpose of government. 

While every person brought to this country illegally as a minor should not qualify 
for special consideration by this subcommittee, many certainly should. Those who 
are of good moral character and demonstrate a desire to make their own way 
through life should be given a chance to come out of the shadows and join in the 
full life and vitality of our nation. We should reward their good behavior. This is 
a group of people who embody many of the characteristics that we value in Ameri- 
cans. This is the spirit our nation celebrates. We should celebrate that spirit in 
these young men and women, as well, and provide a way forward for them. 

As you consider legislation to assist these children of undocumented immigrants 
to fully prepare for full and productive lives in this nation, here are some things 
I would urge you to consider. Eirst, it is difficult to imagine how you can fully ad- 
dress their needs without also addressing the needs of the other undocumented im- 
migrants in our nation, including their parents. It is my hope and prayer that Con- 
gress will see this as one piece of a bigger plan that meets the principles of sound 
immigration reform. We can honor the rule of law, secure our borders, and chart 
a just and compassionate way forward for the millions of other undocumented immi- 
grants living peacefully and productively in our midst. 

Second, some parameters seem to be in order. These young women and men 
should be able to prove they were minors when they were brought here, and they 
should have been here for some period of time prior to the enactment of your legisla- 
tion so that we make sure we don’t encourage a rush into the country by parents 
hoping to take advantage of this country’s good will. They should demonstrate that 
they are young men and women of strong moral character, with a commitment to 
their futures. Their legal records and a commitment to pursue some form of higher 
education, possibly college or technical school, or some form of service to their coun- 
try, like joining the armed services, should be a sufficient guide for that. As a sign 
of their good faith commitment to pursue these goals, they should have successfully 
completed high school or passed the GED exam. They should be granted a provi- 
sional legal status that protects them from deportation while they are in higher edu- 
cation or some other acceptable activity. Following successful completion of their 
tracks, they should be allowed to apply for a green card and eventually citizenship 
if they desire it. 

As I said earlier, I think you must also consider the parents of these young peo- 
ple. They are likely still their principal supporters, especially of those who pursue 
an education track. I do not think that you can confer a legal status on their parents 
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through this legislation. That should be part of the broader immigration reform that 
must be done. But, until you do that, you should do what you can to prevent the 
use of the children’s records as a means to identify their parents for deportation. 
A simple solution might be to seal that part of the children’s records from govern- 
mental inquiry. 

There is also the important matter of cost for those who pursue higher education. 
I know Congress is debating that issue for our nation’s college students now. You 
know how much college costs. We shouldn’t make it impossible for these young, as- 
piring people to attain the goal we have held out to them. If we are serious about 
helping them to reach their full potential, and we should certainly be so, then we 
should do what we can to make it possible for them to obtain some form of financial 
assistance if they need it. The states should decide whether they can qualify for in- 
state tuition. But I would urge you to consider whether the federal government can 
help. Currently, non-citizens with proper documentation or who meet certain cri- 
teria can seek federal education funds, like refugees, assylees, victims of human- 
trafficking, and others. So, there is already somewhat of a precedent for this. 

I thank the committee for your willingness to tackle this important matter. We 
are dealing with lives here, not only laws. Let justice be blind, but let her also be 
discerning. Their character and drive reveal that these young men and women 
under consideration represent some of the best of what we are looking for in our 
future citizenry. We should welcome them and encourage them, and do all we can 
to empower them to stand tall. As we honor them and their commitment, we say 
to a watching world, and likely, a watching citizenry, that this really is still a land 
of opportunity and promise. 

That concludes my comments. I look forward to attempting to answer any ques- 
tions you might have. 


Mr. Gowdy. Ms. McHugh. 

TESTIMONY OF MARGIE McHUGH, CO-DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 

CENTER ON IMMIGRATION INTEGRATION POLICY, MIGRA- 
TION POLICY INSTITUTE 

Ms. McHugh. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, 
good afternoon. Thank you for the invitation to appear before you 
today. I’ve been asked to testify about the broad demographics of 
the population of young, unauthorized immigrants who were 
brought here as children and have since established deep roots in 
this country. Since the more generic analysis of this population 
does not exist, I will rely in my testimony on a detailed analysis 
I co-authored in 2010 of the then DREAM Act population which 
looked at the size and key sociodemographic characteristics of un- 
authorized immigrants who had entered the U.S. before age 16 and 
were continuously present in the U.S. for at least 5 years. 

Our analysis found that approximately 2.1 million children and 
youths were potentially either immediately eligible for conditional 
legal status or could become eligible in the future. Our study di- 
vided the age and date of arrival of eligible populations into four 
subgroups based on their age and level of education, and we esti- 
mated each group’s likelihood of meeting the requirements to ob- 
tain legal permanent residence, which in that case included com- 
pletion of a college de^ee or at least 2 years of post-secondary edu- 
cation or military service. 

Very quickly, the four subgroups broke out as follows: the largest 
was school-age children who would become eligible in the future if 
they graduated from high school or earned a GED and completed 
post-secondary education or military service requirements. Forty- 
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three percent of potential beneficiaries were in this category, or 
934,000 children under age 18. 

The next largest group, at 28 percent, were those who had al- 
ready earned a high school diploma or GED but would need to pur- 
sue college or military service in order to obtain a green card. 

Next, about 23 percent, or nearly 500,000 youths, were those 
over age 18 who lacked a high school diploma. They could poten- 
tially become eligible in the future if they completed a high school 
diploma or GED and subsequently completed post-secondary edu- 
cation or military service. 

And, finally, we estimated that about 5 percent, or 114,000 of the 
2.1 million, had already obtained at least an associate’s degree, 
and, thus would be immediately eligible for a green card. 

You will see in my written testimony that we looked further at 
key sociodemographic characteristics of the population and chal- 
lenges many of these young people would face in completing college 
or hieing accepted into the military. These included affording college 
tuition and fees, needing to work to support themselves or their 
families, juggling parenting responsibilities and closing gaps in 
academic English proficiency. Overall, we estimated that only 38 
percent of the 2.1 million who were potentially eligible based on 
their age, date of arrival and duration of residency would be able 
to meet the educational attainment or military service require- 
ments in the legislation proposed at that time. 

Since the cost of higher education and access to financial aid are 
such critical factors affecting college completion for low-income 
youth based on historical trends, we found that college affordability 
was likely to be the most significant factor that would prevent 
young immigrants from completing a post-secondary education re- 
quirement. 

Our profile of the potentially eligible population is consistent 
with national research demonstrating that young immigrants are 
more likely to be nontraditional college students, meaning that 
they often enroll in post-secondary education at older ages, attend 
college part time, work while going to school and juggle family re- 
sponsibilities along with their coursework. All of these factors have 
been associated with lower rates of college enrollment and comple- 
tion, therefore a financial, social and academic support stands to 
play a critical role in the success of this population if their pathway 
to permanent residence and citizenship requires successfully mak- 
ing one’s ways through post-secondary education or military serv- 
ice. 

I would like to point out before closing that more recently the 
Congressional Budget Office estimated that approximately 1.5 mil- 
lion unauthorized immigrants would meet the age at arrival cri- 
teria under a version of DREAM included in recent Senate immi- 
gration legislation. CBO estimated that approximately 24 percent 
of these, 360,000, would be able to achieve permanent residence or 
naturalized by 2023. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, while the MPI and CBO estimates 
are based on different parameters, it does seem clear that approxi- 
mately 1.5 million to 2 million youths meet the residency and age 
at arrival requirements contemplated in recent legislative pro- 
posals, but far fewer would gain permanent residence, and eventu- 
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ally citizenship, under these proposals, approximately 825,000 indi- 
viduals in our analysis and 360,000 in CBO’s assessment of S. 744. 

In light of the reality that the pathway is a narrow one, the 
sociodemographic characteristics of unauthorized immigrants 
brought here as children provide important considerations for pol- 
icymakers seeking to allow them to successfully achieve permanent 
legal status in the United States and become fully contributing 
members of our society. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to testify and 
would be pleased to answer any questions. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you, Ms. McHugh. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. McHugh follows:] 
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ChaiTTOAn Gowdy, Ranking Member J^fgren and Members of die Subcommittee: 

Good afternoon. 1 am Maigic Mcilugh, and I am Co-Diiector of die National Center on Immigrant 
Integration Policy at the Migration Policy Institute (Ml’l), an independent, non-partisan think rank 
in Washington that analy7.es U.S. and intemanonal migration and immigrant integration trends and 
poUacs. ‘Iliimk you for the opportunity to testify today on the topic of ''Addressing the Immigraboo 
Status of Illegal Immigrants Brought to the United States as Children ” 

For over a decade, a select group of unauthori/cd immigrants — young adults ivho were brought to 
the United States as children and do not have a means to acquire legal status — has acquired a 
unique place tn immigration policy discussions and tegislauvc efforts. As you know, these young 
people are often referred to as DREAMers, a reference to the Development, Relief and Education 
for Alien Minors (DREAM) Act, which would provide a path to legalization for those who meet 
its higher education or military service requirements. This bipartisan legislation was first 
championed in 2001 by Senators Omn Hatch (Tl-UT) and Richard Durbin (D-IL), and since then 
has been introduced regularly both as a .<;iand alone bill and as pari of broader comprcheiiBivc 
immigration reform bills. 

Wliile this hcariug is not about speahe legislation, I have been asked to testify about the bn7ad 
demographics of the population of young immigrants who were brought here as cluidreu and have 
since established deep roots in this country. To our knowledge there are no general analyses of the 
entire unauthorized youth population under, for example, age 18 or unauthorized immigrants 
regardless of age who arrived in the United Slates as children. My icsmnony will therefore rely on 
and summarize MPI’s prior analysis of the potential DREAM Act population as tliis provides our 
best available proxy for the unauthorized youth population. After discussing the size and 
chai’acteristics of this populanon, I will then turn to a discussion of some of the barriers that 
young immigrants could face in meeting education or military service requiretnenis that have been 
a feature of prior legislation, including challenges in paying for a college education, meeting 
carcgiving and other family responsibilities and, for some, filling gaps in their English proGciency 
and academic skills before enrolling in college. 

I. Size of the Population 

While we do not know the specific provisions that might emerge from final immigration 
legislation in the current Congress, there are several key ciitena that Iiave held constant across this 
policy debate since it first arose in 20(H. The target population for our analysis therefore includes 
individuals who: 

• Have entered the United States before age 16 

• Have been continuously present in the United Stales for at least five years prior to the 
Icgislauon's enactment 
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Prior bills would create a path to legal permanent residence and natucaliaalion for diosc who meet 
education or military service requirements. Specifically, applicants would be able to cam 
permanent residency if they: 

• obtain a degree^ from an insDtution of higher education or complete at least two year s in a 
program for a bachelor’s degree or higher in the United States or 

• honorably serve in the U,S. military*. 

MPl’s 2010 analysis of the size of the youth population that could benefit from a targeted 
legalizadun program^ was based on the 2009 DREAM Act introduced by Senator Durbin and 
Reprcscntaiivc Howard Berman (D-CA). Our analysis found tharapproximotclyZl million 
children and youth were potentially cither immediately eligible for conditional legal status or could 
become eligible in the future. Of these 2-1 million potentially eligible individuals, however, we 
cstunated that only about 38 percent — 82S,000 people — were likely to meet the educational or 
militaty participation requirements to achieve permanent residence (in other words gain a green 
card). 

The Census Bureau does not ask legal statas on its surveys or the dcceuntaJ census, so our analysis 
used a methodology^ that imputes legal status based on a number of characteristics, among them 
year of arrival, gender and country of origin. Using these data, we developed estimates of how 
many young people would be eligible to apply for permanent residence based on their age, length 
of residency, how old tliey were when they arrived in the United States and current educational 
attainmeiu. Tliis is how we arrived at the estimate that 2.1 million people would be potentially 
eligible. 

More recently, the (Congressional Budget Office (CBO) estimated that approximately 1.5 million 
unauthorized immigrants would meet the age at arrival criteria under a version of the DRBAM 
Act included in the recent Senate immigration legislation (S. 744). Approximately 24 percent of 
these — 360,000 — would be able to achieve permanent residence or naturalize by 2023, CBO 
estimated. 

In sum, both CBO and Ml^T concluded that only a small shore of the total unauthorized youth 
population could eventually meet the educational or militar)' participation requirements to gain a 
green card. Tliroughoui the remainder of ihi.s testimony, I will draw upon MPl’s detailed profile of 
the potentially eligible population, recognizing ihat the numbers could change based upon the 


' la conducung our we defined “d ^r ee” to mean an award conferred by an tniiumaon of higher education (e.g. 

a community college) that requires at least 60 credits or about two years of co>jr$cvvork- 

^Jcamie Bamlovaand Margie McHugh, DRiL4M u ^Sty: Am Aimfyos oj PoMaiaf OPJIAM Aef 

{Washington. D.C.: Mij^oon Pohey Insmute. 201CO. w\Yw.mig^tionpolicyx>tg/pub8/dfegn:v-insight-iiily2010,pdf - 

* ()u£ analysis was based on pooled data &om the Census Bureau’s 2006' 2008 Current Population Survey (CPS) thar 

were augmented with legal status imputations foe the foreign bom. based on the methodology developed by Jeffrey S. 

Passel of the Pew Hupanic Center.* 
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II. Key Chataclctisiics of the Population 
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A legalization focused on unauthorized immigrants who entered the United States as children 
would have a particularly significant impact on the handful of states where the bulk of this 
population is heavily concentrated (see Figure 1). California has by far the largest number, 
accounting for 26 percent of all potential bencficiorics. Texas is home to 12 percent, followed by 
Florida (9 percent). New York (7 percent) and Arizona (5 percent). Several smaller, “new 
destination” states that have become known for rapid increases in the size of their immigrant 
populations in recent years — including Georgia and North Carolina — also account for a sizeable 
share. Altogether, about 75 percent of the potentially eligible populauon resides in 10 states. 

Figure 1. Top Tan States with the Largest Number of Potential OREAM Act Beneficiaries (%) 



9 i n IS » » iP 

Source Migration Policy Institute (MPI) analysis of Census Bureau Current Population Survey (CPS), 2006>2006 
pooled data, augmented with assignments of legal status to noncitizens by Jeffrey S. Passel. Pew Hispanic Center 

With regard to region of origin, the vast ma|ority of potential beneficiaries are from Latin 
Amcnca, with Nfcxic&n immigrants accounting for 62 percent. Central American immigrants make 
up 1 1 percent and other Latin rVmcrican immigrants another 11 percent Asian immigrants 


■* Various versions of rt»c DRE.\M Act differ oo whether there is an upper age ceiling on cligihility. MPI’s analyses were 
based on the eligibility criteria Induded in the 2009 legislation. For more uifonnaaoru sec U-S. Senate, 

Development. Relief and Education for Alien Minors Act of 2009, S. 729, 111*’' Cong, I** tesaon, 
hft j://thnyna«.loc govycgi-hin/c|uefyya?llt:S.729: UJj. Houst of Rcpmentatives, American Dream Act, HJl. 1751, 

1 11'*' Cong, 1** session, fattp:yythomas.loc.gov/cgi-l)in/gueiyya?cIll:HJL17Sl : Both bills were intruduced on March 
26. 2009. 
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represent 10 percent of the potentially eligible population, and the remaining 7 percent are from 
other regions, including Europe, Africa and Canada. 

III. Educational Attainment 

The youth and children who would be polcnda) bcncficiancs include those who were brought to 
the United States before age 16 and have lived in this country for at least five years. Within this 
broader population, some groups would have greater odds of compleiing a college degree or 
military service. MPI created a typology of these groups according to tlitir age and level of 
education, and estimated each group's Ukeliho«xl of meeting the rei^uurcracnts to obtain legal 
permanent residence. 

u. hidm. Young adults who have 

already obtained at leasr an associate's degree would qualify' for legal permanent 
residence. Ibis well-educated population is a relatively small group, representing 5 
percent of the total potentially eligible population, or approximately n4,(KX) individuals. 

b. Potintitdh eii^bk hhb sdmei tf\»dtMttsl 6'fiD nwv/i/r/frx Those who have already earned a 
high school diploma or GED— but nor a postsecondary degree — would need to pursue 
college or military service in order to earn permanent residence. This group represents 
approximately 28 percent of the total population, or 612.00C individuals. Among this 
group, Ml^I has estimated that 260,000 would qualify for permanent residence after 
completing an associate’s degree or rwo years toward a bachelor’s degree. We estimate 
that the route to pcimancnt re.sidcncc through military sennee would be substanually 
narrower in both availability and uptake, with fewer tlian 31,000 likely to adjust to 
permanent residence via this route (the reasons for which will be discussed below).^ 

f. Pntun ppUMtiull^ tUpbk: dnldnn yitdtr a^.lS . School-age children would be eligible for legal 
pcnnancni residence in the future if they graduate from high school or cam a GED and 
complete the postsecoodary education or miliUry service requirements. I'hcrc arc more 
tiian 934,000 children under age 18 who compnse the future potentially cdigiblc 
population. Among these children. MPI estimated that 360,000 would be likely to 
complete high school and obtain a postsecondary degree, and another 40,000 svould 
complete the military service requirements — with both these groups qualifying for legal 
permanent residence. 


^ F4timaung the number of those who could adjust to permanent legal status by setvuig in the militsiry is much more 
dirficult One would expect that the tniliiary senrice path to permanent legal status would be appealing to many 
potential DRR^^{ bencficrartes, particuUtly those who do nor have the hnancial resemrees to pursue posteecundoiy 
education However, the cducaiiona) and English language prohctency rcquircinenta for military service may present a 
barrier for some. Relying on the recent past as a guide, we find that less than 1 percent of age-eligible Hispaoics (Ifi 
to 44) were active enlisTed military members in 2006. Given the powerful incentive of permanent legal status, ive 
asitume that 5 percent or less of potential bencfidarici would follow the military service path. 
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d. YoHfi^adulh O r h r- .yy. i. j hii^h scbooi dipiomafGED. Rnally, roughly 23 percent of those who 
meet the length of residency and age at arrival requirements— nearly 500,000 
individuals — are over age 18 and do not have a high school diploma. These individuals 
could become eligible in the future if they complete a CED or secondary-level diploma 
through the adult education system and subsequently complete postsecondary education 
or military service. Still, their prospects for reaching this threshold are particularly slim: 
we estimated that only 22,000 of this group would progress to legal permanent residence. 

[V. Barriers to Legalization 

Youth who were brought to the United States as children represent arguably the most 
‘'Americanized^’ and well-integiated group of unauthorized immigrants. Federal, state and local 
governments have already invested substandal resources in rheir elementary and secondary 
education, and they have, for the most part, been afforded the same opportunities as their peers 
through high school ’fheir prospects for postsecondary education and career success are severely 
limited, however, due to financial and legal barriers. Our estimates of the number that would 
complete at least two years of college and achieve legal permanent residence take into the account 
the high hurdles that some groups of potential beneFciancs will experience. 

Income f Poifrty Siuttis: Over half (58 pcrccni) of potenual beneficiaries live in low-income 
households, defined as less than 200 percent of the federal poverty level. Arooug (hose who have 
a high school diploma or GED but lack a postsecondary degree, 47 percent arc low income. The 
median family income among this group is |4<],0(K). 

A vide body of research demonstrates a negative relationship between poverty and academic 
success across ail levels of education. After liigb school graduation, the impact of poverty on 
individuals* postsecondary choices is particularly pronounced due to (he hig^i cost of college tuiaon, 
along with the opportunity cost, for example, of entering the workforce versus pursuing an 
education, llie full costs of a year of college in 2012-1 3 — including tuition, fees, books, 
rninsportation, housing and other expenses — ranged from approximately $15,500 for those 
attending public two-year colleges to over $35,000 for those paying out-of-state tuition at public, 
four-year colleges.* 

Unauthorized immigrants arc ineligible for federal Pell grants and recent versions of the DRE-\M 
Act bar them from accessing Pell grants until after du 7 become legal permanent residents. Since 
the cost of higher education and access to hnandal aid arc such critical factors affecting college 
completion for low-income youth, based on lustorical trends wc believe that college affordability is 
likely to be the most signiBcant factor that will prevent young immigrants from completing a 
postsecondary education requirement as part of a pathway to achie\nng legal permanent residence. 


* College Board, "Trends in College Pricing, Average Bsrimated Undergratluatr Budgets, 2012-13,” Figure 1, 
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ParrMtwg anJ Famih KesponiibiHties: A subst.inual number of those young adults who came to the 
United States as children are now parents with their own dependent children. Among female 
potenOai benefiaanes who have a high school diploma or GED bur not a college degree, over one- 
third (38 percent) are parents; this share is substandally higher among women who arc over 18 and 
lack a high school diploma (57 percent). Among men, the share with children ranges horn 
approximately one-fifth to one-quarter across the difTcrcni groups of potenual beneficiaries. These 
figures indicate that many prospective beneheiartes— especially young women'- -will face challenges 
as.sociated with balancing corcgivmg responsibilities and educational pursuits. For this cohort, in 
particular, social supports such as child care, rransporraaon assistance and counseling— as well as 
flexible course scheduling and online learning — arc likely to pUy a critical role in ihcir college 
persistence and completion. 

Labor Force PatiidpuUoa: Among potenual beneficiaries with a high school diploma or GED but not 
a college degree, 85 percent of men and 62 percent of women were m the labor force. Pot many of 
these individuals, reducing their work hours to pursue posrsecondary education may be a tough 
choice to make, as they are often the breadwinners for tlicir families, and would likely snuggle to 
balance their studies with the need for income from work. However, the new opportuniucs created 
by a Icgabzauon pathway may change tliat equation for some, motivating them to prioritize thdr 
education as a ticket to legal permanent residence and e\'entually, perhaps belter jobs. 

iJmited Yimlhh Pr^ridtP((y: Approximately one-fifth of all potential bcneficiancs — 350,000 
individuals — have limited English profiacnc)’. The majority of these individuals (36 percent) arc 
adults who also lack a high school diploma or GED. Fn most cases, these mdmduals would need to 
complete adult English as a Second Language (ESL) courses before punuing a GED and eventually 
earning college credits. For this cohort, the military route would be no easier to pursue than the 
posr&econdary route, since the military aptitude test can be taken only in English. Additionally, 
(hose who have a GED — instead of a high school diploma — must achieve a higher qualifying 
score on the military aptitude test and compere for a limited number of openings in each branch 
of the military.’ 

.Aiadtmk Keadintis: Finally, a sizeable share nf high school graduates is UkcJy to be unprepared for 
college-level courses. Compared to the entire U.S. undergraduate population, immigrants are 
especially likely to require remediation at the cnliege level," potentially due to gaps m the'ir academic 
English skills as well as the quality of iheir hi^ school curriculum. The design and quality of 
remedial courses such students arc placed in have been identified as major obstacles on the path to a 
college degree, with many students in iliese courses never progressing to college-level courses.^ 


^ Rod Power*, “US MUitaty Eulisimeoi Standards; Education “ 

hnp:/7usimlitafyjflxaiLt.Qm/t>d/ioiniinythcmait|p>/a/^nl<>cl.irat.o« htm 

^ ,Swdca Staklis and Laura Horn, “New Amcncam In Ptntsecondaiy Education: A Profile of Immigrant and Second- 
Generation American Undergraduates ” (Suosucs in Brief, NCF4> 2012-213, U.S. Department of Educauon, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Washington, D.C., July 2012), http://nces.ed.y>v/puhs2012/ 201221 
^ Complete College America, RtmfdiafhM: H/^h 0 r EdkcaiMH’s Bndj^ ta Nowhtrr (Wna!tw\gn>u, D.C.; Complete College 
Amctrca, 2012), www.cQniplefegoUgye-n q»/<l«g^/f i:A Remediatron-finaLpdf : Thomas Barley, Dong Wonkjeongand 
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OverAll, our profile of the potentially eligible population is consistent with national research 
demonstraang that, immigrants arc more likdy to be ^‘noniradiaonar' college students, meaning that 
they often enroll in postsccondary education at older ages; attend college part time; work while going 
to schooli and juggle family responsibilities along with their coursework-’^ AH of these factors have 
been ossoaated with higher drt>pour rates and lower rates of college completion.*’ Therefore, 
Bnanoal, social and academic support stand to play a critical role in providing opportunities for this 
populauon to avail themselves of pathways to pennanctit residence and citizenship that require 
successfully making one’s way through postsccondary education or tnilirar)' service. 

V. Conclusion 

While the MPI and CBO estimates arc based on different assumptions, it does seem clear that 
approximately 1.5 million to 2 million youth meet ihc residency and age at arrival requirements 
conccmplatf'^d in recent l^.dadve propn.sals. But far ftnver would gain permanent residence (and 
eventually attacnship) under these proposals: approximately 825, CKK) individuals in out analysts and 
360,00CI in the CliO’s assessment of S V44 

hi liglit of the reality that the pathway is a narrow one, the socio-dcmographic charactcnsDcs of the 
population of young people brought here as children provide important considerations for 
poliomiakcrs seeking to allow them to successfully achieve permanent legal .status in the United 
States and become fully contributing members of society. 

I tliank you, Mr. Chairman, for the op|K)rtunity to testify and would be pleased to answer any 
quesdoms. 


Suiig-Woo Cho, “Rcfcrr«l, UnroUment, and Completion in Developmental Education Councs in Community Collegea,” 
EnmmiavftidticatmKtiHiM'Z^, no. 2 (2010): 255*70, www.scie ncfcdifect com/8Uen ct?/tirticig /pii/SQ27277570900107l - 
Nanonal Ccntcc tor Educatujn Suttmes, "Prufile of Undergraduates m U.S. Postsecondary Education Instiniuons: 
2005-04, With a Special Analysts of Community CoUcjje Studenrs” in 

RobtsrrTcranisht, CaroU Suarca-OtoTroand Marcelo Suircz-Oroaco, ThtFuturt tfCbiMnn, 2t no. 1 (2011): I. 55-69. 

" Complete College America. **Timc Is the Enemy,** www.cQmplctcc<:^g e.orp/de>cs/Titne K the Encmypdfi 
Excelcticia ut Educadonl, Takjuj^Shtk: / h^rEi^aiahtm ami latino* (Wa-^hinglon, D.C.; Eacelencia m EducationI, 2009), 
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Mr. Gowdy. Ms. Rivera. 

TESTIMONY OF PAMELA RIVERA, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Rivera. I want to take this opportunity to thank Chairman 
Gowdy and the Subcommittee for letting me share my very per- 
sonal story. 

My parents moved to the United States in the 1980’s, and I was 
born in 1987 in California. Shortly after my birth, they moved back 
to Colombia with money they had saved working in the U.S. and 
tried to pursue a life there. They had my sister Evelyn while we 
were living in Colombia, and in 1991 when I was 4 and Ev was 3, 
they moved back to the U.S. 

They moved back in order to provide a better life for us. They 
wanted us to live without the drugs, violence and daily car bomb- 
ings that defined daily life in Colombia and for us to have a chance 
at obtaining a world-class education and fulfilling the American 
Dream. 

For many years, I did not know about my family’s immigration 
status. However, as the years passed, I began to understand that 
my family was not like most. And even though my parents worked 
hard to provide for our family, we would never be treated the same. 

My dad worked nights and my mom worked mornings in order 
to make sure that my two sisters and I were never left alone. They 
understood the meaning of family and how important it was to 
raise their daughters in a stable home. My mom learned English 
quickly by volunteering at our school and working with us on our 
homework. I remember my mom asking my teachers to send home 
extra homework even on Fridays so that my sisters and I would 
catch up to other students. 

My youngest sister Sara was born here in Florida in 1993. We 
all grew up in the same home, attended the same schools, spoke 
English, played lacrosse, but there was one major difference that 
would come to dominate our lives. Sara and I were natural born 
U.S. citizens, while my sister Evelyn was brought here on a now- 
expired visa. 

It wasn’t until high school that I found out for sure about my 
family’s immigration status. There were so many little things that 
would come up what that I could not do, I had to work twice as 
hard to figure out because of the situation. For example, I was not 
able to get my driver’s license when I turned 16. And I cannot tell 
you how hard it is as a teenager to not be able to drive. As hard 
as this was for my youngest sister and for me, there was always 
the light at the end of the tunnel, we were U.S. citizens. Ev did 
not have that. She had to go through high school graduation know- 
ing that there was no relief in sight, no path to college, no path 
to a normal job. She had to walk across that stage and into the 
shadows. 

The somewhat normal life she had gotten to live in the only 
home she had ever known was over, she also had to walk across 
that stage without our mom watching because our mom a couple 
months before had been pulled over at a traffic stop, arrested and 
forced to leave the country, all of this happening with my sister in 
the car. 
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This all occurred while I was a sophomore in college, and I can- 
not put into words the level of devastation this caused. It affected 
my personal well-being, it affected my academic success. My sisters 
and I worked hard in school and all earned Bright Futures Scholar- 
ships. But unlike my youngest sister and I, Evelyn was unable to 
claim her scholarship because of her undocumented status. 

As a U.S. citizen, I have been able to pursue the American 
Dream. I’m a graduate of Florida State University and I’m cur- 
rently pursuing my Master’s Degree at the University of Florida. 

Living in a mixed-status family, I have learned to cherish every 
moment I have with my family, especially since we’ve lost our 
mom. As a U.S. citizen. I’m hopeful that Congress finds a way to 
keep this from happening to other families. As of last year, it had 
been over 6 years since Ev had seen her mom. It has been over 6 
years since her life as she knew it came to a halt. This is the only 
home she knows. She has been here for 21 years. Yet she is pun- 
ished every day and forced to live a life in limbo for no reason at 
all. 

The American Dream has been bittersweet for my family. I’ve 
had to watch my sister and others like her be denied opportunities 
afforded to us in the only country she has ever known by what 
amounts to an accident of birth. 

Thank you so much for letting me share my story. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you, Ms. Rivera. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Rivera follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Pamela Rivera, Washington, DC 

I want to take this opportunity to thank Chairman Goodlatte, ranking member 
Conyers and distinguished members of this committee for this opportunity to testify. 

My parents moved to the United States in the 1980’s and I was born in 1987. 
Shortly after my birth they moved back to Colombia with money they had saved 
working in the US and tried to pursue a life there. They had my sister Evelyn while 
we were living in Colombia. In 1991 when I was 4 years old they moved back to 
the U.S. in order to provide a better life for my sister and me. They wanted us to 
live without the drugs, violence, and daily car bombings that defined daily life in 
their native Colombia; and for us to have a chance of obtaining a world-class edu- 
cation and fulfilling the American Dream. 

For many years I did not know about my family’s immigration status. However, 
as the years passed I began to understand that my family was not like most, and 
even though my parents worked hard to provide for our family we would never be 
treated the same. My father worked nights and my mother worked in the morning 
in order to make sure that my two sisters and I were never left alone. They under- 
stood the meaning of family and how important it was to raise their daughters in 
a stable home. 

My mother learned English quickly by volunteering at our school and working 
with us on our homework. I remember my mom asking my teacher to send home 
extra homework so that my sister and I would catch up to the other students. My 
youngest sister was born here in the U.S. in 1993. We all grew up in the same 
home, attended the same schools, spoke English, and played lacrosse, but there was 
one major difference that would come to dominate our lives: I was a natural born 
U.S. citizen while my sister Evelyn was brought to the United States on a now-ex- 
pired visa. 

It wasn’t until high school that I found out for sure about my family’s immigration 
status. I was unable to get my drivers license until I was 18 because my parents 
could not take me to the DMV. There were so many little things that would come 
up that I could not do or had to work twice as hard to figure out because of this 
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situation. All of this was with the knowledge that my youngest sister and I were 
U.S. citizens, and that for us there was a light at the end of the tunnel. 

Evelyn did not have that. She had to go through her high school graduation know- 
ing that there was no relief in sight — no path to college, no path to a normal job. 
She knew she had to walk across that stage and into the shadows, and that the 
somewhat normal life she had gotten to live in the only home she had ever known 
was over. She also had to walk across that stage without our mom watching, be- 
cause our mother was forced to leave under voluntary departure. 

My sisters and I worked hard in school and all earned the Bright Futures Schol- 
arship but unlike our youngest sister and me, Evelyn was unable to claim her schol- 
arship because of her undocumented status. 

As a Citizen of the United States, I have been able to pursue the American 
Dream: I am an alumna of the Florida State University, and am currently pursuing 
a master’s degree at the University of Florida. 

Living in a mixed status family I have learned to cherish every moment I have 
with my family especially since we have lost our mother. We have to be proactive 
on issues. We have to protect our families. It has now been over 6 years since Eve 
has seen our mom. It has been 6 years since her life as she knew it came to a halt. 
This is the only home she knows, she broke no laws, she did nothing wrong, yet 
she is punished every day and forced to live in limbo — for no reason at all. 

The American Dream has been bittersweet for us. I have had to watch my sister 
be denied the opportunities afforded to us, in the only country she has ever known, 
by what amounts to an accident of birth. 


Mr. Gowdy. Ms. Velazquez. 

TESTIMONY OF ROSA VELAZQUEZ, 

ARKANSAS COALITION FOR DREAM 

Ms. Velazquez. I would like to thank Chairman Gowdy, Rank- 
ing Member Lofgren, and the distinguished Members of this Com- 
mittee for the opportunity to testify today. My name is Rosa Velaz- 
quez. I’m 30 years old. And ever since I was 5, Arkansas has been 
my home. I’m as Arkansan as the Arkansas Razorbacks, the Har- 
ding Bisons and the Henderson Reddies. 

I’m honored to be a member of the United We Dream National 
Coordinating Committee. United We Dream is the largest immi- 
grant youth led group network in the country made up of 51 affili- 
ates in 25 States. As a network, United We Dream is committed 
to winning citizenship for our families and communities, all 11 mil- 
lion Americans without papers, and to creating an immigration sys- 
tem that treats all Americans with dignity, parents like my mother 
who was 22 years old when we came to the U.S. 

Sadly, like so many other parents, her story has been forgotten. 
She made the courageous decision to travel alone with my 4-year- 
old brother Rudy and myself. I was 5. My mother packed all of our 
things in a backpack, and in August 1989 we got in a plane in 
Mexico City and we arrived in Dallas, Texas. My father Rodolfo 
would join us a year later in Arkansas. 

Throughout my schooling, I was involved in every club, organiza- 
tion and civic group I could be a part of I have always had the de- 
sire to be involved but it was in music that I found my true pas- 
sion. I remember that the best performances I had were at 
Ouachita Baptist University where I would later be offered a choral 
scholarship. My parents taught me that our family values were 
greater than anything, and where one went, the rest followed. I can 
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remember vividly the day that I enrolled at Ouachita Baptist Uni- 
versity. My parents went with me. They went with me when I 
chose my classes, when I looked at my dorm and when I went into 
the financial aid office. It was at this office that I found out that 
I was no longer eligible for a scholarship. I was undocumented, and 
I saw my once-in-a-lifetime opportunity slip through my fingers be- 
cause I lacked legal status. To be fully eligible, I had to be a U.S. 
citizen. It was then that my mother took my hand with tears in her 
eyes and she told me that I could do anything that I set my mind 
to. So if I wanted to go to college, I was going to go to college. 

My mother’s hardworking hands are the reason that I’m here 
today and she is also the reason that I am currently a grad student 
at Henderson State University and Harding University in Arkan- 
sas, and I’m pursuing two Master’s Degrees one in ESL English 
and one in American Literature. She is also the reason that my 
brother, Rudy, is going to the University of Arkansas in Fayette- 
ville where in 2 years he will achieve a Bachelor’s Degree in cul- 
inary arts. And she is also the reason that my 12-year-old brother 
Randy, a U.S. citizen, has high hopes and aspirations to attend col- 
lege in the future. 

Arkansas is the poultry capital of the world. We have several 
poultry processing plants and this is where my mother first began 
her work. Her job for the next 10 years was to cut chicken tenders 
with scissors and arrange them in the little yellow trays that you 
are able to purchase today at any grocery store. 

As I sit here today telling you about my achievements and my 
successes, my mother, who has sacrificed everything for me with 
her hard work, is now suffering with carpal tunnel syndrome. 

When Members of Congress tell me that I deserve the oppor- 
tunity to earn citizenship and my mother doesn’t, I tell them that 
if anyone deserves that opportunity to earn citizenship, it is my 
mother Rosalinda. My mother did what any mother facing uncer- 
tainty would have done — provide a better life for her children. 

This is the land of opportunity where we learned that with hard 
work and perseverance, we have the opportunity to succeed. If Con- 
gress were to adopt an incomplete solution that would provide a 
path to earn citizenship for DREAMers like me but something less 
for our parents, it be like saying that I can now be one of you, but 
my parent can never be, that our hardworking parents are good 
enough to pick up your crops, to babysit your children, to landscape 
your yards, but they will never be treated as equal members of so- 
ciety. The solution that includes only DREAMers and people like 
me will lead to further separation of families and will in no way 
provide the answer that you seek. 

Fix our broken immigration system. Do we really want to ignore 
the values that history has taught us by giving our parents a sit 
at the back of the line — bus type of legalization? 

I am talented in many fields. I am an asset to this country but 
my mother’s hardworking hands are the foundation on which this 
country was built. I am my mother’s daughter. She and I are equal. 
My name is Rosa Angela Velazquez Figueroa. I am the daughter 
of Rosalinda and Rodolfo Velazquez and the sister to Rudy and 
Randy Velazquez. I am undocumented. I am one of the 11 million. 
And together, we are the American Dream. 
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Thank you. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you, Ms. Velazquez. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Velazquez follows:] 


Testimony of Rosa Velazquez 

Hearing on “Addressing the Immigration Status of Illegal Immigrants 
Brought to the United States as Children” 

July 22. aoia 


I would like to thank Chairman Gowdy, Ranking Member Lofgren, and the 
distinguished Members of this Committee for the opportunity to testify today. 

My name is Rosa Velazquez and I am 30 years old. Ever since I was 5, Arkansas has 
been my home. And I am as Arkansan as the Arkansas Razorbacks, Harding Bisons and 
the Henderson Reddies. 

I am a member of the United We Dream National Coordinating Committee. United We 
Dream is the largest immigrant youth-led network in tlie country, made up of 51 affiliate 
organizations across 25 states. As a network, United We Dream is committed to winning 
citizenship for our families and communities— all it million Americans without papers— 
and to creating an immigration system that treats all immigrants with dignity. We will 
not accept proposals that leave our parents behind or that criminalize our community! 

Parents like my mother, who was 22 years old when we came to the US. Sadly, like so 
many other parents, her story has been forgotten. She made the courageous decision 
and traveled alone with my 4-year-old brother, Rudy and myself. I was 5. My mother 
packed all of our things in a backpack, and in August 1989, we got on a plane in Mexico 
City and we arrived in Dallas, Texas. My father, Rodolfo, came to Arkansas to join us a 
year later. 

I started my education at a public school in Southwest Arkansas. Throughout my 
schooling, I was involved in every club, organization and civic group I could be a part of. 
I have always had a desire to be involved but it was in music that I found my passion. I 
remember that the best performances I had were at Ouachita Baptist University, where I 
would later be offered a choral scholarship. 

And most recently my life changed when I was privileged enough to perform the 
National Anthem in front of more than 500 undocumented Americans at our first ever 
mock naturalization ceremony. That moment on Capitol Hill when I led my patriotic 
community in a tribute to this great country was the most American I have ever felt. 

My parents taught me that our family values were greater than anything. And where one 
went, the rest followed. I can remember \uvidly the day that I enrolled at Ouachita 
Baptist University. My parents went with me. I had them with me when I chose my 
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classes, when I looked at my dorm and when I went into the financial aid office. It was at 
this office that I found out that I was no longer eligible for a scholarship. I was 
undocumented, and I saw my once-in-a-lifetime opportunity of attending college slip 
through my fingers because I lacked legal status. This is where I also learned that hatdng 
a social security number, an Arkansas driver’s license and a work authorization 
document, were not enough. To be fully eligible, I had to be a US citizen. It was then that 
my mother, through silent tears, took my hand and told me that I could do anything I 
set my mind to. ..so if I wanted to go to college, I was going to go to college. 

My mother’s hardworking hands are the reason that today, I am currently a grad student 
at Henderson State University and Harding University in Arkansas, pursuing two 
master's degrees, one in ESL English and one in American Literature. She is the reason 
that my brother, Rudy, is attending the University of Arkansas in Fayetteville, where in 
two years he will graduate with a Culinary Arts degree. And she is also the reason my 
twelve year old little brother, Randy, a US citizen, has high hopes and aspirations to 
attending college in the future. 

Arkansas is the poultry capital of the world. We have several poultry processing plants 
and this is where my mother first began to work. Her job, for the next to years, was to 
cut chicken tenders with scissors, and arrange them in the yellow trays that you are able 
to purchase at any grocery store. As I sit here today telling you about my achievements 
and successes, my mother, who has sacrificed everything for me with her hard work, is 
suffering with carpal tunnel syndrome. 

When Members of Congress tell me that I desen^e an opportunity to earn citizenship 
and my mother does not, I tell them that if anyone deserves that opportunity to earn 
citizenship, it is my mother, Rosalinda. 

My mother did what any mother, when facing nncertainty, would have done; provide a 
better life for her children than she had. Given the circumstances we lived under in 
Mexico, she knew in her heart that the US would become our home for what has now 
been 24 years. This is the land of opportunity, where we learned that with hard work 
and perseverance, we have the opportunity to succeed. 

If Congress were to adopt an incomplete solution that would provide a path to earned 
citizenship for DREAMers like me, but something less for our parents, it would be like 
saying that I can now be one of you, but my parents can never be. Such a solution would 
tell DREkAMers like me that our hardworking parents are good enough to pick your 
crops, babysit your children, landscape your yard, and at the same time never treated as 
equal members of this society. This solution that includes only DREAMers and people 
like me will only lead to further separation of families and will in no w'ay provide the 
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solution you seek: fixing our broken immigration system and recognizing tire full 
humanity of those who have been drawn here by the prospects of work. 

Do we really want to ignore the values that historj^ has taught us by giving our parents a 
“sit at the back of the bus” type of legalization? 

I was taught at home what this country was founded on: family values, Christian values, 
courage, equality and justice. Anything other than a viable path to citizenship is not 
acceptable for me, my family and the other ii million Undocumented Americans waiting 
for you to act. 

I am talented in many fields and am an asset for this country, but my mother’s working 
hands are the foundation on which upon this country was built. 

I am my mother’s daughter. 

She and I are equal. 

We both came here in pursuit of a better life and just like millions of Dreamers and 
families, we are ready to claim our citizenship. 

As a representative of the community directly affected by what actions this committee 
will take on immigration reform, I hope that all members will seek our input as the 
process moves forward. And I hope that this hearing is the first step in addressing not 
only a real solution for me, but also for my parents. 

My name is Rosa Angela Velazquez Figueroa, daughter of Rosalinda and Rodolfo 
Velazquez and sister to Rudy and Randy Velazquez. 

I am undocumented, 

I am one of the ii Million 
and together, 

WE are the American DREAM. 
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Mr. Gowdy. I’m only going to say this once. No response from 
the audience. We are going to have order in this. It’s fine to express 
yourself internally. No visible response. 

With that, I would recognize the gentleman from Virginia, the 
Chairman of the full Committee, Mr. Goodlatte. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And it is 
my pleasure to ask some questions of the witnesses and I would 
like to start with you, Ms. Rivera. I very much appreciate your tes- 
timony and that of Ms. Velazquez. 

Ms. Velazquez said that she didn’t think there should be any dif- 
ference between all of the 11 million people who are seeking to 
come here between herself and her mother, for example. But you 
know your parents. You probably know the parents of other people 
who have children who are not lawfully present in the United 
States. And my question for you is, would your parents and do you 
think other parents would be supportive of legislation that would 
allow your sister and other young people brought here at an early 
age to get legal status and ultimately U.S. citizenship but did not 
address their situation; in other words, parents’ situations in the 
same way? 

Ms. Rivera. You know that is an incredibly difficult question to 
answer. My parents like I’m sure any other parents want what is 
the absolute best for their children. So you know it’s easy to say 
that, yes, they would be very happy with that. But at the same 
time I can tell you that the pain of not having my mother with us 
is something that I really can’t put into words and it is not some- 
thing that I feel comfortable saying I’m okay with. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Your mother is not here in the United States. 

Ms. Rivera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goodlatte. But if she were here in the United States and 
she got a different status, say a legal status as opposed to a citizen- 
ship status, how would she feel about that? 

Ms. Rivera. My mom is, I know everyone says their mom is the 
best, but my mom is the best, and she from the minute they came 
here, as I said in my testimony, she was at my teachers’ classrooms 
every day you know helping out, making sure that that we, you 
know, were as involved in our community as possible. It was at the 
time extremely annoying and I can only say that when it comes to 
my family, knowing my mom, she wants to be a part of this coun- 
try. She still thinks, she still thinks of herself as an American even 
though she is in Colombia. So, I feel as though my mom would like 
a shot at being a citizen and she wants the opportunity and the 
responsibility that comes with that. 

You know, again, we had up until that happened lived here, my 
parents for close to 20 years before she left. My dad is now a legal 
resident. He lives here. This is for them, what has become their 
lives. It is the only home we have ever known, so it is very difficult 
for me to say we would be okay with that and quite frankly, I 
wouldn’t be okay with that. I know the sacrifices my parents made. 
I know the long hours my dad worked. I know how hard it was for 
them to be separated from everything they knew as their home, so 
I wouldn’t want to have to make that decision. 
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Mr. Goodlatte. Well, I certainly understand that you would not 
want them to have to make that decision, but Congress has to 
make that decision. And that is the hard part. 

Let me ask Dr. Duke if you would comment on the problem that 
we have here of determining how we proceed to assure that we 
don’t have future children brought here through the desert, in the 
backs of trailers, under tunnels and so on, into the United States 
illegally. So in order for Congress not to be back in the same posi- 
tion of debating whether to grant legal status to another 11 million 
illegal immigrants 20 years from now, what enforcement kinds of 
measures does the Southern Baptist Convention support being put 
into place? 

Mr. Duke. Yes, sir. Thank you for the question. It is a concern 
to Southern Baptists as well that we resolve this at this time and 
that we not have to come back here again as well. I think most 
Southern Baptists are saying, secure the border and workplace 
verification. They believe those two components would have a lot 
to do with addressing the future of illegal immigration. If folks 
can’t get work here it’s going to pretty much discourage them from 
coming. And so we do believe that those are a couple of compo- 
nents. There are certainly many others that the Committee should 
consider as well. 

Mr. Goodlatte. And in your testimony you mention that a com- 
mitment to the pursuit of a higher education or military service 
should be a sufficient guide to show that these young people have 
good moral character and a commitment to their futures and thus 
should be afforded a path to legal status. What should happen to 
young illegal immigrants who do not show such a commitment and 
are not of good moral character? 

Mr. Duke. You know, that is a really tough question in my opin- 
ion. The legislation under consideration here to me requires a cer- 
tain level of moral character as well as a commitment to the future, 
to their futures and so I think that is going to be necessary for this 
special track for these particular young people. I think the rest are 
going to have to simply be considered along with all of the other 
10 million or so undocumented immigrants in our country that the 
Committee is going to have to figure out how they address. There 
are going to be some adults who aren’t going to be able to qualify 
for whatever this Committee, the Committee and ultimately Con- 
gress chooses to do as well. And, unfortunately, some of those chil- 
dren as well are going to be caught in a situation where they have 
made wrong choices and they have made it nearly impossible for 
themselves to find a way for this country to be able to grant them 
the kind of legal status that we would like to give them. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you. Doctor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CowDY. Thank you. Chairman Goodlatte. The Chair will now 
recognize the gentlelady from California, the Ranking Member of 
the Subcommittee, Ms. Lofgren. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks to all of 
our witnesses for simply excellent testimony that not only informs 
us but I think informs people who are watching this hearing across 
the country on C-SPAN and other Members of Congress who are 
watching it in their offices. It is very important that you are here. 
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Listening to our two young ladies, Ms. Rivera and Ms. Velazquez, 
very powerful testimony that you have given and as I was listening 
to Mr. Goodlatte’s, Chairman Goodlatte’s question I was thinking 
about the relationship between parents and sons and daughters. 

I have a son and a daughter, kind of about your age. I would do 
anything for them. And I think you’re saying the same about your 
parents. But here is the problem. When you have, when you are 
pitting sons and daughters against moms and dads, you’ve created 
really a system that is not healthy. And if I’m hearing you right, 
Ms. Rivera, it’s not that your mother wouldn’t do anything for you, 
it’s that you would not permit that. You would not permit your 
mother to be thrown to the side of the road for your benefit. 

Is that kind of a good summary of your position? 

Ms. Rivera. Yes. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you. 

Dr. Duke, we’ve worked together in the past and I appreciate 
very much your testimony. And it’s interesting you know there are 
many issues that you and I don’t agree on but what we have 
learned is that we can work to things that we do agree on and one 
of those things has been immigration. The Ethics and Religious 
Liberty Commission is part of the Evangelical Immigration Table, 
and the statement released in March calling for immigration re- 
form said that it should, and I quote, provide clear steps to citizen- 
ship for those who want, want it and qualify. Dr. Russell Moore, 
the President of the Commission, sent a letter to Congress last 
month saying that, and I again quote, “A tough yet achievable 
earned pathway to citizenship is a necessary part of broader re- 
form.” 

Is that still your position and the position of the Ethics and Reli- 
gious Liberty Commission of the Southern Baptist Convention? 

Mr. Duke. Congresswoman Lofgren, thanks for the question. 
Yes, it is still our position. It is my position that we should not be 
creating second-class citizens in this country. We just don’t do that 
here. Everyone should have a full opportunity to rise to the, a full 
opportunity that this country affords them and citizenship is cer- 
tainly a part of being able to do that. 

So we believe, and I certainly believe, that we do need to create 
an opportunity for citizenship for those who can qualify by what- 
ever standards this Committee and Congress would choose. But we 
do believe that that should be a component that is possible for 
these folks. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you very much. And I hope that the faithful 
here in the House will listen to your words of advice. 

Now when the House last took up the DREAM Act some Mem- 
bers took to the floor and they called it the Nightmare Act. They 
said that allowing these young people to come out of the shadows 
and have an opportunity to earn legal permanent residence, and 
possibly also in the future citizenship, would prevent Americans 
from getting jobs and realizing other opportunities. 

How would you answer that attack. Dr. Duke? 

Mr. Duke. Well, certainly, we are in a situation in our country 
right now where we don’t have enough jobs it would seem, but we 
also have a lot of jobs that are simply going unfilled, and so, clear- 
ly, we need more workers in certain areas than we have right now. 
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We know that business is looking for more workers currently. So 
clearly there is still a need for more workers in this country. The 
best thing that we can do is create as well qualified and educated 
a workforce as we possibly can. We have all of these young folks 
here right now, what, over 1 million, who can be brought fully into 
the workforce and can meet a lot of those needs that we already 
have and as we continue to grow our economy we are going to need 
more workers and eventually everybody who wants a job, a full- 
time job is going to be able to find one. So I think this country 
needs more workers not less workers. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you very much. I’ll just close by saying you 
know whenever we have a hearing like this I’m so struck by the 
courage shown by undocumented individuals. I think of them as as- 
piring Americans. And I remember my grandfather who came to 
this country when he was 16 years old with nothing. His process 
then was he got on a boat, it sailed to America and he got off the 
boat. He never saw his parents again. But he wanted to be an 
American just like you want to be an American. And he and gen- 
erations of aspiring Americans came and really built this country. 

And to think that our future will not be enriched by people who 
want to, who have enough hope and enough courage and enough 
ambition to want to be a free American, to help build our country, 
that that future would not be enriched is just a mistake because 
through aspiring Americans, people who want to come and throw 
in their lot with us and build a better country, our future will be 
strengthened. And I don’t think we need to ration that. I think we 
ought to embrace that. Just as immigrants built our past they will 
help us build a great future for Americans. 

So thank you all for your wonderful testimony today. 

Mr. Gowdy. I thank the gentlelady from California. The Chair 
will now recognize the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. King. 

Mr. King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate being recog- 
nized, and listening to the testimony of the witnesses here, gath- 
ering my thoughts and trying to digest what’s been taking place 
here today, and I think the first question I would ask is, Ms. Velaz- 
quez, and your testimony here I could hear the emotion in your 
voice and would you characterize the life you have had here in the 
United States as, you individually, living in the shadows? 

Ms. Velazquez. I’m sorry? 

Mr. King. Would you characterize your life living here in the 
United States as living in the shadows? 

Ms. Velazquez. Living in the shadows wasn’t an option for me. 
There were — I was a voice to some members of my community. 
Some of the kids that were going to college there, that were want- 
ing to go to college came up to me and I had to voice myself to 
them and let them know that 

Mr. King. So you wouldn’t characterize your life as living in the 
shadows here? 

Ms. Velazquez. No, sir. 

Mr. King. Thank you. I appreciate knowing that. 

I turn to Dr. Duke. And listening to your testimony and you cited 
Ezekiel 18:20 in that I would call it the sins of the father section. 
But I understand that point that the sins of the son shall not be 
punished by the father — onto the father and vice versa. But I look 
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at that and I also I read through the rest of your testimony and 
the balance of what you said, and it appears to me that neither 
would you punish the parents for bringing their children here, you 
just wouldn’t do so in this bill. 

Did I read that correctly? 

Mr. Duke. Thank you for the question. Congressman. No, I’m not 
saying we shouldn’t hold the parents accountable for the choices 
that they made. There do need to be appropriate forms of restitu- 
tion and penalty if these 

Mr. King. But you wouldn’t apply current law to them, you 
would exempt them from current law and want to write a new law 
that would be less onerous than the penalties in current law for the 
parents? 

Mr. Duke. Yes, sir, I think what we are saying is we are, or at 
least what I’m asking you is to create another set of penalties for 
the law other than the penalty that currently exists. 

Mr. King. Would this be under the concept of mercy? 

Mr. Duke. Well, mercy at the very least, but also in my opinion 
simply a matter of practicality and humanity. 

Mr. King. Mercy at the very least. Can you cite — and you are, 
no question, a Biblical scholar. Can you cite any place in the Bible 
where mercy is not accompanied by repentance? 

Mr. Duke. Well, Congressman, I simply know that God says, I 
will have mercy on whom I will have mercy. So He gets the free- 
dom to choose whether or not 

Mr. King. We’re pretty sure he calls for repentance, though, 
aren’t we, as Christians? 

Mr. Duke. He gets to choose under which circumstances He 
wants to have mercy, and we get to choose the circumstance under 
which we choose to have mercy. 

Mr. King. Let me suggest that we couldn’t teach Christianity 
without repentance being a component of it, however. And I just, 
I wanted to make that point but also, I know that the Southern 
Baptist Conference has cited Matthew 25:35 for I was a stranger 
and you let me in. 

Mr. Duke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. King. And that is a central theme, also, which I’m a little 
surprised isn’t in this testimony, but I would expect that you would 
adhere to that proposal as well, that theological philosophy? 

Mr. Duke. Yes, sir, that’s correct. 

Mr. King. So are you aware, when we see that word “stranger,” 
and when you look back through the Greek which is the foundation 
of the interpretation that most of the modern day Bible that I 
know, the word stranger is the Greek word xenos, x-e-n-o-s. And 
are you aware that that really means within that context in Greek 
guest foreigner, an invited guest, rather than someone who came 
in against the law? 

Mr. Duke. Yes, sir. I understand that there are various under- 
standings of how that word is to be interpreted in that passage. 

Mr. King. So you wouldn’t interpret Mathew 25:35 to mean you 
are commanded by God to welcome anyone that comes into your 
country or home regardless of whether they were invited or wheth- 
er they were uninvited? 
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Mr. Duke. I don’t think — ^yes, sir. I think that is correct. We are 
not required to invite anyone who simply comes along into our 
homes. But we are required to express hospitality toward those, as 
many of those as we can. 

Mr. King. Towards invited guests, according to the Greek inter- 
pretation I would suggest. 

Mr. Duke. Pardon? 

Mr. King. Hospitality toward those invited guests, according to 
the Greek interpretation of the word xenos, stranger, invited guest. 

Let me move on. Also St. Paul gave a sermon on Mars Hill, it’s 
in Acts 17. And in that he said, and God made every Nation on 
Earth, and He decided when and where each Nation would be, and 
He granted that authority to the elected officials within the coun- 
tries to set the border and to control the border. And that is the 
definition of sovereignty as I understand that. 

Would you have a different understanding of St. Paul’s sermon 
on Mars Hill? 

Mr. Duke. No, sir. I think that God does give human beings the 
freedom to create their own borders and to establish their own 
laws. 

Mr. King. Thank you very much. I appreciate all the witnesses. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. Gowdy. The Chair would now recognize the gentleman from 
Michigan, the Ranking Member of the full Committee, Mr. Con- 
yers. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and welcome to all of 
our witnesses. 

I’m very impressed by the overall direction that all of the wit- 
nesses have made, their understanding of how we deal with not 
only the DREAMers but with their parents as well. One thing that 
concerns me is that sometimes we manage to keep the DREAMers 
in and there seems to be a growing tendency in that direction in 
the Congress. But the separation of the children, the DREAMers, 
from their parents, is something that still troubles me. And I’d like 
to just go down the witness list and see if you share any of this 
unease with me. 

And I always like to start with the Vice President of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention. One of these days we’re going to get a wit- 
ness from the Northern Baptist Convention here, but it hasn’t hap- 
pened yet. 

Mr. Duke. There aren’t as many of them. 

Mr. Conyers. That’s a good reason. 

Mr. Duke. I thank the Congressman. I do share concerns for the 
parents of these young men and women. They’re in a different cir- 
cumstance, however, because they purposefully have violated the 
law. So it’s difficult for me to see how we can address the cir- 
cumstance for these particular young people and then also address 
the parents’ needs without talking about a full immigration solu- 
tion. 

Mr. Conyers. Comprehensive. 

Mr. Duke. Yes, sir, a complete immigration solution that would 
address not only their parents but the parents of children who 
were born here as well who also need their circumstances to be ad- 
dressed. 
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Mr. Conyers. And might I ask you for your feelings on this part 
of the discussion? 

Ms. McHugh. I would just say that our organization is focused 
on analysis of policy options facing the Congress, and so it’s not the 
sort of way that we would approach the, approach an issue. 

Mr. Conyers. That means that you wouldn’t think of it as com- 
prehensive or that we could create a path for citizenship even for 
the parents although they have without doubt violated some of our 
immigration rules but we always start off here by saying, on both 
sides of the aisle, that the immigration system is broken. So it’s not 
a matter of worrying too much about these rules, it is can we con- 
struct some others? And do you have an idea on that? 

Ms. McHugh. Perhaps I was listening to your question with too 
formal an ear. I thought you said did I have a feeling of concern 
about that. I would say for my organization overall that a great 
deal of our policy analysis over the years has focused on the need 
for more comprehensive approaches to reform if we are to fix the 
system. But I would just say that there’s a distinction between that 
and the question that you had asked. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Conyers. Oh, thank you. 

Ms. Rivera, what say you? 

Ms. Rivera. Obviously, I am supportive of comprehensive immi- 
gration reform, anything that helps families stay together. I think 
that that is the epitome of at least what my family, what I was 
raised on. I think it’s for the well-being of children, and I just think 
it’s for the well-being of America because you know the family unit 
is probably the most important unit we have in society. 

Mr. Conyers. So what about the parents? Do you think that we 
keep the DREAMers and work out a way for them a path for citi- 
zenship? But what bothers me is what do we do with the parents? 
Do we kick them out? Do we separate? Do we separate them from 
their children who were born here in the country? 

Ms. Rivera. No. I don’t think that that is, I don’t think that that 
is a real option. I think that that can cause lasting damage. I can 
tell you, I recently got married, I got married last month and had 
to go through the decision of trying to figure out how to do a wed- 
ding because I have my sister who cannot leave the country, and 
I have my mother who cannot come into the country. So I was en- 
gaged for 2 years hoping that some type of solution would occur 
and that at the very least my sister would be able to travel to Co- 
lombia. So finally we just had to give in and we had to get married. 
And it was wonderful but my mom was there via face time. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Chairman, could I get a response from Ms. Velazquez, even 
though my time is expired? 

Mr. Gowdy. Certainly, Mr. Conyers. Ms. Velazquez, you may an- 
swer Mr. Conyers’ question. 

Ms. Velazquez. Thank you. At home I was taught that what this 
country was found on family values, Christian values, courage, 
equality and justice. I hope that this hearing is the first to address- 
ing not only a resolution for me but for my parents as well. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much and thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
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Mr. Gowdy. I thank the gentleman from Michigan. The Chair 
will now recognize the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Jordan. 

Mr. Jordan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me thank all the others. It’s very good testimony, compelling 
emotional testimony we appreciate that. Let me go right to where 
Mr. Conyers was. 

Ms. Velazquez and Ms. Rivera just for the record so we’re all 
clear, you obviously support a path for citizenship for DREAMers 
and you would support a path for citizenship for parents as well? 
Ms. Velazquez? 

Ms. Velazquez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jordan. Ms. Rivera? 

Ms. Rivera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jordan. How about you, Ms. McHugh? 

Ms. McHugh. I’m sorry, a path 

Mr. Jordan. A path to citizenship for DREAMers is what we’re 
talking about today. Would you also support a path to citizenship 
for parents? 

Ms. McHugh. My organization isn’t an advocacy organization 
and so we don’t take positions. 

Mr. Jordan. I’m asking you as a witness in today’s hearing what 
do you think? 

Can you speak on your behalf of yourself or you can only talk 
about your association? 

Okay. How about Dr. Duke? 

Mr. Duke. Congressman, thanks for the question. Yes I believe 
there should be a way forward for citizenship for these others as 
well. 

Mr. Jordan. Okay. Let me go back to Ms. Velazquez. What about 
the rest of the estimated 11 million illegals here? Do you support 
a path to citizenship for those individuals? Ms. Velazquez? 

Ms. Velazquez. Yes, sir. I support a path to citizenship for the 
11 million. 

Mr. Jordan. Ms. Rivera? 

Ms. Rivera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jordan. You guys do? The Southern Baptists have taken a 
position on that? 

Mr. Duke. Restate your question so I can answer it then, please. 

Mr. Jordan. We all know you are for the DREAMers. We all 
know you’re for parents except Ms. McHugh doesn’t want to re- 
spond to that. Ms. Velazquez and Ms. Rivera also are for the rest 
of the estimated 11 million who are here illegally, a path to citizen- 
ship. I just want to know where the Southern Baptists are. 

Mr. Duke. Yes, sir. In our resolution in 2011 we did call for legal 
status for the undocumented immigrants here in our presence in 
this country and in further reflection since then most Southern 
Baptists are also asking for a way forward for citizenship for these 
11 million as well, and that certainly would be my position. 

Mr. Jordan. That’s your position and it’s the position of the 
Southern Baptists? 

Mr. Duke. The Southern Baptist Convention has not stated offi- 
cially that that is its position. 
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Mr. Jordan. Ms. Velazquez, do you support the comprehensive 
bill passed by the United States Senate? 

Ms. Velazquez. I support a pathway to citizenship for 11 million 
undocumented immigrants. 

Mr. Jordan. Have you looked at the Senate bill? 

Ms. Velazquez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jordan. And you are for it or against it? 

Ms. Velazquez. It has a path to citizenship, so I support a path 
to citizenship. 

Mr. Jordan. Ms. Rivera, can you comment on the Senate bill? 
Are you for The Senate bill? 

Ms. Rivera. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Jordan. Ms. McHugh, have you taken a position on the Sen- 
ate bill? 

Ms. McHugh. No, we have not. 

Mr. Jordan. Dr. Duke, have Southern Baptists taken a position 
on the Senate bill? 

Mr. Duke. The Southern Baptist Convention has not taken a po- 
sition on the STEM bill. My organization, the Ethics and Religious 
Liberty Commission 

Mr. Jordan. No, no. I’m talking about the Senate bill, as passed 
by the Senate. 

Mr. Duke. Oh, the Senate bill. No, sir, we have not. We have 
simply said we believe it is a good step forward but it needs some 
repair and needs some work and we are looking to the House to 
help address some issues. 

Mr. Jordan. Last question for you, last question, Mr. Chairman 
and it’s for you. Dr. Duke. 

The Southern Baptist Convention, you said you believed they’re 
for a pathway to citizenship for the 11 million even though you 
haven’t taken a formal position. Is there anything in what you per- 
ceive as the position of the Southern Baptists that says border se- 
curity must happen before there is a pathway to citizenship for 
those, for the estimated 11 million folks in the country illegally? 

Mr. Duke. Yes, sir. I would say that most Southern Baptists, and 
certainly myself, believe that we need to make sure the border is 
secure before citizenship is possible. But we do believe that we do 
also need to address the circumstances of these 11 million and that 
it needs to be done as a package in order to make sure that all of 
the needs of our Nation and of these undocumented immigrants are 
addressed. 

Mr. Jordan. Okay. Do you have any — I said last question but I 
changed my mind here, Mr. Chairman. I’ve got one more for Dr. 
Duke. 

Do you have any concern — Mr. Gutierrez and the passion he 
brings to this issue we all respect. But he talked about in his state- 
ment that, you know, if, in fact, we pass a DREAM Act for young 
people that well, we’re going to have to make sure we do it for par- 
ents because we can’t have this — are you at all concerned about 
where it goes and the logical steps that Mr. Gutierrez has pointed 
out and all of you have pointed out, that it travels that way before 
we have a chance to actually secure the border and maintain the 
border as a sovereign Nation? Does that concern you at all. Dr. 
Duke, and the Southern Baptist Convention? 
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Mr. Duke. Congressman, it does concern me that we may not get 
to the place where we secure the border. And I’m looking to you 
to make sure that there is a mechanism in place that assures us 
that the border is secured before permanent legal status is applied, 
but that doesn’t mean that you can’t do something intermediate in 
the meantime so that these folks here can at least know that they 
no longer have to live under the fear of deportation while our coun- 
try is resolving this problem. 

Mr. Jordan. Great. Thank you, Mr. Duke. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Gowdy. I thank the gentleman from Ohio. 

The Chair would now recognize the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
Gutierrez. 

Mr. Gutierrez. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you to all the witnesses. It was a very compelling and very moving 
testimony. I’m delighted that you’re here and I’m delighted that 
we’re having a hearing that I think really broadens the perspective 
of this Committee. And I’d like to take the opportunity to say that, 
to Ms. Velazquez, you love your mom? 

Ms. Velazquez. Yes, sir. I love my mother. 

Mr. Gutierrez. After you described her, I love her too. And I 
want her to be part of your life. 

Ms. Velazquez. Thank you. I’ll let her know that. 

Mr. Gutierrez. And I know that, Ms. Rivera, you know, you 
have two siblings, right? 

Mr. Rivera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gutierrez. One of them out of status, the other one an 
American citizen like you. How do you feel, how important is it to 
you as an American citizen that you get your mom back? How im- 
portant is it? 

Ms. Rivera. It would mean a lot. It’s hard because there are so 
many things that you just want to call your mom and tell her 
about. There are so many little instances that people don’t have to 
think about and don’t even realize or, you know, that you take for 
granted. I’ve had to. I’ve had to experience that. I know how dif- 
ficult it is and I can’t imagine how difficult it must be for my moth- 
er always living in fear and never knowing if something happens 
to her kids, knowing that she cannot be there for them. 

So you know I understand this issue is incredibly complicated, 
and I’m very happy not to have to do this myself but I believe that 
Congress has the ability to do it and I would love to have my moth- 
er back. 

Mr. Gutierrez. Thank you. As we look at it, and as I look at it, 
I try to look at it through the prism. I have two daughters. I can’t 
imagine what their life would be like without their mother. There 
are certain things that dads don’t do. There are certain parts of life 
that dads don’t fill in. I am kind of like the — I am the concierge. 
You know, need a ticket. Okay. Call Dad, he’ll get you a ticket. 
Need to learn to drive a car, call Dad. Need somebody to take you 
to the university to go check it out, call Dad. I do those kinds 
things of things. Flat tire, call Dad. Right? Then there’s all the 
other stuff that moms do, that parents do. I am not trying to di- 
minish what we as men do and the relationship we have. But 
moms are pretty important in people’s lives. So we should think. 
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I don’t think about them as much. I say to my colleagues, I think 
simply about ourselves. And I think about what our relationship is 
to our children and how important I know every member of this 
panel is and has been and will continue to be to their children. And 
to simply look at it from your own prism in terms of your own chil- 
dren and what would their lives be like without us, I don’t think 
it would be the same. 

And I just want to say that, look, this isn’t about the Senate bill. 
We can draft one here in the House of Representatives. We have 
the skills and we have the knowledge and I know that we have the 
fortitude to get us through those debates and those discussions. 
And so it is not about amnesty. 

I mean, I look at the Senate bill and I say to myself, we really 
want it. I mean, we are saying 10, 15, 20 , 25 years. Ms. Velazquez. 
Every cent that an undocumented person like your mother has 
spent and sent to Social Security Trust Fund, gone. Vanished. Con- 
fiscated in the Senate bill. Ten, 15, 20 , 25 years. Work for the next 
10 years. I came to Congress to have comprehensive healthcare for 
everybody. Gone. Eleven, 10 years, you want to get legalized, don’t 
expect a cent of subsidy. And pay every tax imaginable and fulfill 
every financial responsibility. And don’t expect one means tested 
program. Not one. 

And in 10 years, kind of forget about bringing your brothers or 
your sisters, because those are costs. Those are gone. And then if 
that wasn’t enough, 20,000 more border patrol agents. But you 
know what, it is worth it what you are doing. What we are doing 
is worth it. It is worth it to sit down. And I want to extend another 
hand to the other side of the aisle to say all those things, I don’t 
like them, but I am ready to accept them. Because the alternative 
is the kind of pain that you hear about from that young lady. And 
you have to multiply what they said here millions of times. I just 
want you to think of those millions of tears each and every day, 
the pain and the devastation that exists in our community. 

So thank you for the personal testimony. Thank you for 
humanizing this issue for all of us, and because I think that is 
going to help inform this Committee better than any statistics can. 
Thank you so much. 

Ms. Velazquez. Thank you. 

Mr. Gowdy. I thank the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Chair will now recognize the gentleman from Idaho, Mr. 
Labrador. 

Mr. Labrador. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Rivera, I only disagreed vehemently with one thing that you 
said in your testimony, and it’s my mom is the best. So, no. I just 
have a few questions for you. And I appreciate both of you testi- 
fying today. But I want to talk about the realities of immigration. 
The immigration system that we are currently living under. 

Are you familiar, Ms. Rivera, with the immigration system back 
in Colombia, what it is like? 

Ms. Rivera. I’m not. No. 

Mr. Labrador. Do you know what would happen if I entered the 
country illegally today in Colombia? 

Ms. Rivera. No, sir. 
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Mr. Labrador. Okay. Do you know what would happen to my 
kids who I would bring into Colombia illegally? 

Ms. Rivera. No, sir. 

Mr. Labrador. I suggest to you the treatment would be vastly 
different than the treatment that you and your family would re- 
ceive here in the United States. 

Now, since you came before us, and I don’t like to ask personal 
questions, but you’ve testified about some personal issues. You said 
that your mom — ^you said you are a U.S. citizen; correct? 

Ms. Rivera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Labrador. And your mom can’t come here to the United 
States. How is that possible when you are a U.S. citizen? What ex- 
actly is happening? 

Ms. Rivera. My mom, when I was a sophomore in college, she 
was pulled over for a minor traffic citation, was then arrested. And 
I believe she was — she was then arrested. And then at some point 
ICE got involved. She was taken to a detention center. You know, 
unfortunately for us, at the time, you know, I was not aware of all 
the different things 

Mr. Labrador. I just want to — I want to clarify something. She 
was arrested. She was returned to Colombia. Is that correct? 

Ms. Rivera. She was taken to a detention center and then a cou- 
ple months later she was then 

Mr. Labrador. And you are over the age of 21. 

Ms. Rivera. Not at the time. 

Ms. Rivera. But today you are. 

Ms. Rivera. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Labrador. Why can’t you apply for her? 

Ms. Rivera. I have. Her visa was approved in the U.S. and then 
when she went to the embassy in Bogota, she was denied. 

Mr. Labrador. Do you know why she was denied? 

Ms. Rivera. They said that she automatically, for leaving the 
country, the 10-year ban was 

Mr. Labrador. So did you file a waiver for her? 

Ms. Rivera. My father — so complicated. 

Mr. Labrador. Just yes or no. I know this is difficult. 

Ms. Rivera. He has since then. 

Mr. Labrador. And they haven’t approved that yet. 

Ms. Rivera. No. 

Mr. Labrador. But there is a way for your mom to come if you 
file a waiver and all those things. And the only point I am trying 
to make, I am not trying to emb^arrass you or put you on the spot- 
light, is one of the things that we are talking about doing here in 
the House of Representatives is actually removing some of these 
waivers that are actually preventing people who have been re- 
moved from the United States from coming back legally. And that 
is something that if we could pass in some legislation, you know, 
that would actually help you and your family, and it is one of the 
things that I am trying to accomplish. 

Now, Ms. Velazquez, you — in your testimony, you said some 
things that I found frankly a little bit hard to understand. You 
said, “If Congress were to adopt an incomplete solution that would 
provide a path to earned citizenship for Dreamers like me but 
something less for our parents, it would be like saying that I can 
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now be one of you but my parents can never be.” And then you also 
said, “Do we really want to ignore the values that history has 
taught us by giving our parents a seat at the back of the bus type 
of legalization?" 

That is actually highly inaccurate. And it is highly, I think, a lit- 
tle bit dismissive of our current immigration system. Are you famil- 
iar with the H-IB process at all? 

Ms. Velazquez. I am not. 

Mr. Labrador. Right now, if I came to the United States legally, 
so not coming illegally, I came to the United States as an H-IB 
worker, which is somebody who works in — as a guest worker in the 
high tech industry or requires a college degree, and I had children 
in the United States, they would become citizens. But I would not 
be necessarily — I would — I don’t have a right to become a citizen 
of the United States. I could apply for citizenship, but there is 
nothing that technically says I would have to become a citizen. And 
there are millions of people who come to the United States who 
have children and they still have to leave even though they came 
here legally. Are you aware of that? 

Ms. Velazquez. I did not know that. 

Mr. Labrador. So it wouldn’t be treating your family any dif- 
ferent than we treat the millions and millions of people who actu- 
ally come legally to the United States and they don’t have a right 
to stay in the United States. Now, I want to find a way to make — 
to help the 11 million. I don’t have a problem with that. But to 
come here to Congress and say that we are putting your parents 
in the back of the bus when we are treating them — we would treat 
them the same that we would treat anybody else who came here 
legally who doesn’t have a right to citizenship, I think you need to 
really rethink your rhetoric. Because there are people that are here 
legally that don’t become citizens of the United States, and they 
have children here, and they have the same values, the same be- 
liefs, the same everything that you have, but the law does not 
allow them to become citizens. But yet they can actually stay here 
as guest workers in many, many industries. 

I want to find a solution for this problem. I want us to treat ev- 
erybody fairly. But, like I said in my opening statement, the most 
important thing for me is the rule of law, making sure that we pre- 
vent having this problem again 10 years from now, 20 years from 
now. Because, frankly, that is not fair to either one of you. If we 
continue to have these problems for the next little while, then there 
is going to be another Ms. Rivera and another Ms. Velazquez who 
is going to be coming here to Congress and telling us about the 
compelling story about their families and how their families now 
need to have a new legal status. 

So I want to help you, I want to help your families, but, most 
importantly I want to make sure we fix the problems that we have 
so we don’t have to have this conversation again. Thank you very 
much for being here today. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank the gentleman from Idaho. 

The Chair would now recognize gentlelady from Texas, Ms. Jack- 
son Lee. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Let me thank the Chairman. And I join with 
the idea that whenever we make steps toward improving lives and 
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act as legislators, we are really doing the right thing because that 
is a challenge and the charge that we have been given in this Con- 
gress, is to come to help fix America’s problems. 

I want to acknowledge my appreciation for all of the witnesses. 
But I do want to thank in particular who I saw earlier, Ms. Velaz- 
quez and Ms. Rivera. Because along with your knowledge, there 
are personal stories that are being told. 

And, Ms. Rivera, I can’t thank you enough for discussing some- 
thing so personal. And I think if we can all appreciate each other’s 
humanity that what we are talking about is not the nuts and bolts 
of moving checkers on a chess board, checkers board or chess on 
a chess board, but we are really talking about human lives. And 
I believe that we have held human lives in the balance too long. 
This has been going on too long. The key to this is not presup- 
posing or predicting ill and disaster and devastation, but to look at 
the Senate bill as a marker in terms of attempting to frame. Dr. 
Duke, the relief this time so we don’t have the idea of someone 
being able to say this will happen again. 

Dr. Duke, I want to pose this question to you. We thank you for 
representing the Southern Baptists. This morning, we were with 
the evangelicals, who have made a commitment and have em- 
braced, I guess, people from different faiths. And they believe it is 
time to move — really on the — the human aspect of it. As you lis- 
tened to Ms. Rivera, Ms. Velazquez, you know, this is a comprehen- 
sive pathway to citizenship. There is a crack in the armor when 
you suggest that you will take the children. I know that some years 
back, the Ranking Member and myself worked on — in various ways 
and then together — the idea of what kind of facilities children are 
in, young people are in, under the age of majority. Previously, in 
detention centers, it wasn’t a pretty scene. It wasn’t a pretty scene 
when you had to separate families. So the human question arose. 
The idea of human trafficking, which I know the church has 
worked on, is dastardly. I come from a city that has an enormous 
problem in human trafficking, and it is not an international city, 
it is Houston. 

So my question to you is, do you see the value in taking the com- 
prehensive approach and regularizing family members, agricultural 
workers, tech workers, other skilled workers that really reins in 
what I think our friends have been speaking of through this hear- 
ing? 

Mr. Duke. Thank you for the question. Congresswoman Jackson 
Lee. Yes, we believe that we do need to address the entire 11 mil- 
lion or so undocumented immigrants here, that the family unifica- 
tion is an important aspect of immigration reform. The question for 
us with the — with this particular question on these particular chil- 
dren to us is a little different than their parents simply because the 
children didn’t break any laws. And so I just don’t see how you can 
address the parents who did break laws of that particular group 
differently than you address all the other parents of children who 
broke the law. That needs to be addressed in a bigger package of 
bills that we believe this — that you are working on and that we are 
hopeful you will continue to work on. And that this particular as- 
pect of it, just these particular children just become one part of the 
entire package that does ultimately assure us family units. 
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Ms. Jackson Lee. So you can support comprehensive immigra- 
tion reform? 

Mr. Duke. Yes, we support a full immigration reform. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Let me ask, get these questions out before my 
time, Ms. Rivera, Ms. Velazquez, can you talk to me hoth about the 
pain of separation from parents or the pain that young people 
have? Why don’t we start with you, Ms. Rivera, the pain that you 
are experiencing — even though you are over 21? 

Ms. Rivera. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Jackson Lee [continuing]. Of not having your mother here. 
I assume she is in Colombia? 

Ms. Rivera. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. You as a citizen have the right to visit. But 
the pain of not being able to have your mother here in the United 
States. 

Ms. Rivera. It’s very difficult. It’s the little things that add up. 
Birthdays, celebrations, graduations, weddings, also to things that, 
you know, become harder and harder. It’s having to see my sister, 
who is unable to visit her, suffer and see that the only way she can 
interact with my mom is through a computer camera. So it’s in- 
credibly difficult. As I said in my testimony, it affected me while 
I was in school. I had to reach out to my college of liberal arts to 
my counselors and let them know what was going on because I 
could not concentrate. I was a college undergrad student trying to 
understand immigration law, which is just about impossible. Filing 
paperwork. So it’s just — it’s very difficult. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Ms. Velazquez. 

Ms. Velazquez. I can only imagine what it would be not to have 
my parents with me. My younger brothers, yeah, it would be dev- 
astating. And the pain in the community exists. We have several 
families in the State of Arkansas that are now battling that. And 
I can only imagine what Hide’s parents would feel like to leave 
their 5 U.S. citizen children and then having to go back to a place 
that, you know, they haven’t been to in a long time. We also have 
another case in Fort Smith where the Hernandez family have two 
U.S. citizen children, one is 3 years old. And their parent is in a 
detention center, waiting to be deported. And every time I see 
Leticia, I can see the pain in her eyes that she has whenever she 
talks to me about her dad and how much she misses him and play- 
ing with him. So just the thought of not being there, and even at 
my age, not being there with him is terrifying to me. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you, Ms. Velazquez. I thank the gentlewoman 
from Texas 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Let me thank the Chairman very much. And, 
Mr. Chairman, I am yielding back, just saying that Congress’ duty 
is to fix these kinds of problems, even if they are pretty tough. I 
thank you and I yield back. 

Mr. Gowdy. The Chair would now recognize the gentlelady from 
California for unanimous consent. And then the gentleman from 
Nevada, who has waited patiently, my good friend Mark Amodei. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would ask unanimous 
consent that we make a part of the record statements from the 
Congressional Asia-Pacific Island American Caucus, the National 
Immigration Forum, the First Focus Campaign for Children, the 
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American Civil Liberties Union, the National Immigrant Justice 
Center, the Asian Americans Advancing Justice, CHIRLA, the 
Anti-defamation League, National Education Association, YWCA, 
and the Church World Service, as well as a statement on citizen- 
ship from the Evangelical Immigration Table, and a poll from last 
week from the Gallup Organization on immigration as seen by 
Americans. 

Mr. Gowdy. Without objection. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Hearing on; ‘‘Addressing the Immigration Status of lil^al Immigrants Brought to the United 

States as Children" 

July 23, 2013 


Today, the House Subcommittee on Immi^tion and Border Security will hold a hearing titled 
"Addressing the Immigration Status of Illegal Immigrants Brought to the United States as Children." As 
Chair and Immigration Task Force Chair of the Congressional Asian Pacific American Caucus 
(CAP AC), we strongly support fixing our broken immigration system. 

Asian Americans over the last ten years were the fastest growing racial group, making up 6% of the U.S. 
population. In the context of our current immigration debate, Asians also make up the single largest 
group of new immigrants coming to the U.S. annually, accounting for over ten percent of all 
undocumented immigrants. 

We believe that any effort to amend our immigration system must include a roadmap to citizenship for 
the estimated 1 1 million undocumented immigrants residing in the U.S. Immigrants in the United 
States, who work hard, pay their taxes, and undergo criminal and national security background checks 
deserve an opportunity to come out of the shadows and entra- American society. 

Asian American and Pacific Islander (AAPI) undocumented youth specifically stand to benefit from 
immigmtion retbmi. One in 10 young people who would benefit from the DREAM Act is of Asian 
origin. Of 1 .76 million potential DACA (Deferred Action for Childhood Arrivals) beneficiaries, 9 
percent (about 170,000) are fiom Asia. In the University of California system, AAPIs make up about 
46% of undocumented undergraduate students. 

These young people were brought to the United States through no fault of their own. They are 
Americans in every way, except on paper. They were raised as Americans, in American schools, yet 
caimot benefit from the opportunities afforded by a college education. These youths contribute to our 
nation and our culture every day. We owe them a chance to continue their pursuit of the American life 
and dream. In 2010, members of CAPAC overwhelmingly voted in favor of the DREAM Act (H.R. 
5281) when it passed the House. . 

However, a legislative fix that only addre.s.ses DREAM youth would ignore the challenges that face 
immigrant families throughout the country, including the 4.5 million American-citizen children of 
undocumented immigrants living in mixed-status families. Congress should address the parents, 
families and neighbors of DREAM eligible youth as we work on updating our nation’s immigration 
laws. Inability to do so would &il to adequately fix our broken immigration system and tear millions of 
families apart. The family unit is a bedrock American value that Congress should continue to protect as 
we consider immigration reform. 

While we strongly support efforts to address this population of undocumented immi^ants who came to 
the U.S. as youth, we should not leave the remaining undocumented immigrants without a to»imap to 
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citizenship. Last month, a super majority of bipartisan Senators successfully passed comprehensive 
immigration reform (S. 744) that addressed undocumented youth as well as the remaining 9 million 
undocumented immigrants. It is now up to the House to act on the best chance in a generation to reform 
our broken immigration system. We urge this subcommittee to follow the bipartisan precedent led by the 
Senate to draft legislation that ensures undocumented immigrants of every age and background can 
come out of the shadows and become American citizens. 



Congressqpnal|^sian Pacific American Caucus 


Rep. Mike Honda ^ 

Immigration Taskforce Co-Chair 
Congressional Asian Pacific American Caucus 


^Rep. Eni FAleoniavaega 
Immigration Taskforce Co-Chi^ I 

Congressional Asian Pacific Caucus 
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tiouse Judiciary — Subcommittee on Immigration and Border Security 

"Addressing the Immigration Status of Illegal Immigrants Brought to the 
United States as Children" 

July 23, 2013 

The National Immigration Forum works to uphold America's tradition as a nation of 
immigrants. The Forum advocates for the value of immigrants and immigration to the 
nation, building support for public {xilicies that reunite families, recognize the 
importance of immigration to our economy and our communities, protect refugees, 
encourage newcomers to become new Americans and promote equal protection under 
the law. 

The National Immigration Forum applauds the Committee for holding this hearing on 
the matter of America’s DREAMers and urges tlie Committee to look at the DREAMers 
as a part of broitd immigration reform that includes an opportunity for citizenship for 
not only the DREAMers but all the others who desire to become part of the American 
Dream. 

Last month by a bipartisan vote of 68-32 the United States Senate passed S. 744. the 
“Border Security. Economic Opportunity, and Immigration Modernization Act fherein 
after referred to as S. 744I, a comprehensive immigration reform that attempts to strike 
the right balance between increased immigration enforcement and border security, 
earned legalization and an opportunity for citizenship, reforms to our current family 
based and employer-sponsored immigration system and efforts to deal with the current 
immigration backlog. One of the key lessons learned from 1986, besides the need for 
additional future legal avenues in our immigration system, is that all parts of our 
complex immigration system are interrelated, and must be dealt with in a cohesive 
manner, or we will suffer the unintended consequences. 

Accordingly, as tlie Committee discusses the DREAMers and the potential "KIDS Act” 
legislation, it is important that the discussion not become singularly focused on just this 
one piece of immigration reform. A singular focus on the DREAMers will not fix our 
broken immigration system and, while helping address the plight of DREAMers, ignores 
their parents and others who also are deserving of a chance to participate in building 
America. While some may see the DRE.AMers as worthy, there are many others, 
immigrants who simply seek to participate in the American dream, who also deserve a 
chance to earn that opportunity. Ours is a country of second chances. While not 
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.suggesting amne.sty, a path that allows them to come forward, be registered, pay taxes 
and fines and demonstrate their commitment to the United States by working and 
learning English, will allow them to contribute to our economy and our strength as a 
nation. 

In 2010 when the National Immigration Fonim and other organizations advocated for 
the DREAM Act we recognized that while the DREAM Act was a very important step 
towards reform, it was not going to fix our nation's broken immigration .system by itself. 
It was a “down payment" on broader reforms. Our immigration problem is a national 
problem deserving of a national, comprehensive approach. 

However, we believe that this time is different when it comes to passing immigration 
reform. In tlie past two years, an alliance of conservative faith, law enforcement and 
business leadership has come together to forge a new consensus on immigrants and 
America that supports a comprehensive solution with support for the nile of law, but 
al.so supportive of a path to legal .status and an opportunity for citizenship for the 
undocumented. These relationships formed llirough outreach in the evangelical 
community; tlie development of state compacts; and regional summits in the Mountain 
West, Midwest and Southea.st. 

In early December 2012, over 250 failli, law enforcement and business leaders from 
across the country came to Washington. D.C., for a National Strateg)' Session and 
Advocacy Day. They told polity-makers and the press about the new conseasus on 
immigrants and America. In Febniaiy, to .support these efforts, the National 
Immigration Forum launched the Bibles, Badges and Business for Immigration Reform 
Network to achieve the goal of broad immigration reform. Last mouth, to help achieve 
that goal, this network held a Policy Breakfast and Advocacy Day where participants 
organized 83 Hill meetings (55 with Republicans). This was just one event of over 40 
that were held all over the countiy in support of immigration reform 

Two dozen national ihjIIs over the last few months show .solid support for solutions that 
include, in addition to reasonable enforcement, the creation of legal channels for 
immigrants and the establi.shment of tough but fair rules to allow undocumented 
immigrants to stay and continue to work in the U.S. and earn the ability to eventually 
apply for U.S. citizenship. 

The Forum looks forward to Continuing this positive disaission on how best to move 
fonvard with passing broad immigration reform into law. The time is now for 
immigration reform. 



FIRST FOCUS CAMPAIGN FOR CHILDREN 
STATEMENT FOR THE RECORD 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION POLICY AND BORDER SECURITY: 
“ADDRESSING THE IMMIGRATION STATUS OF ILLEGAL 
IMMIGRANTS BROUGHT TO THE U.S. AS CHILDREN” 

July 23, 2013 

Chuinniui Gowdy, Riinldng iNIcmbcr Lofgrcn. and J>-Icmbcrs of tlie Subcomfnittcc on Immigration Policy and 
Border Security, thank you for the opportunity' to submit this statement <in addressing the immigration status of 
immigrants brought to the U.S. as children. 

The First Focus Campaign for Children is a bipartisan children’s advocacy organization dedicated to making 
children and families a priority in federal policy and budget decisions. Ai important aspect of tliat work is a 
commitment to ensuring that our nation’s immigration policies promote child well-being by ensuring that families 
stay together and that all children have the opportunity to grow and thrive. We support the passage of immigration 
reform that meets the needs of children and protects American family values. 

We have long worked towards passage of the Development Relief and Education for Alien Minors (DRI'.A.M) .Act, 
and are encouraged to see support continue to grow on the issue across party lines. We Firmly believe that 
immigrants who entered the U.S. as children, have grown up -as Americans, and call this country- their home should 
have the opportunity to become U.S. citizens and fully contribute to societ)\ It is estimated that 1 million children 
currently under the age of 18 vtre growing up ui the U.S. with an uncertain future with the only option of relief 
being the temporary two-year deferred action and work authoriz-ahon available through the Deferred Action for 
(Ihildhood Arrivals (DACIA) program.^ While the DAGA program has been successful, congressional action is still 
urgently needed to provide these young people willi a long-term solution by creating a path to citizenship. 
Providing undocumented youth with citizenship would help secure our nation’s future prosperity- by reducing the 
high school dropout rate and making the U.S. once again a global leader in college completion rates. Tn fact, a 2010 
study by the UCLA N(arth Ancrican hitcgradon and Development Center found tliat die Icgalizadon i:>f 
undocumented youth could potentially generate 1.38 to 3.6 trillion dollars over their litedme." Tlius, we finnly 
bclicvc that any legislative fix for immigrants brought to the U.S. as children must be as inclusive as possible by 
accounting for all immigrants who entered as minors despite their current age, creating achievable requirements 
and fees, and making higher educ-ation afford-ablc. 
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However, we also firmly believe that a legislative fix that only addresses the children in need of irnniigration status 
falls short of fully addressing the chdlenges facing the millions of children that are impacted by U.S. immigration 
policy every day, including the 4.5 million U.S. citizen children living in mixed-leg-al status families. These children 
live in fear of being separated from a parent or loved one at any moment, and thousands have already been torn 
apart from a father or mother. In fact, according to die Department of Homeland Securiuy nearly 205,000 parents 
of U.S. citizen children were deported in the 26 months between July 1, 2010 and September .51, 2012.'^ Research 
has consistently showm that separation from a parent due to immigration enforcement has a significant detrimental 
impact on children’s mental and physical healdi, academic performance, and economic stahiHtv.* A new rejtort h\^ 
Human Impact Partners estimates that in the next yccir, if current immigration enforcement levels arc maintained, 
roughly 43,000 U.S. citizen children will experience a decline in hc“alth as a result of the deportation of a primary 
caregiver, while anotlicr 100,000 children will suffer from witlidrawal after a parent’s arrest.^ In some cases, a child 
with a detained or deported parent may unnecessarily enter die U.S. child welfare system, as documented by a 
recent report by the Applied Research Center which estimates that 3,100 children with a detained or deported 
parent arc currently living in foster care. Once a child is involved with the child welfare system, there is a 
significant risk that they may be pennancntly separated from their family due to contlicting immigration and child 
welfare laws. 

l*'or too long our immigration laws have failed to consider die interests of children, and as result, our children have 
paid a hea.vy price. Addressing the 1 million children in need of legal status is an important first step, but it is also 
necessary that Congress act to p-ass a comprehensive fi.x to our immigratiou system that protects our children’s 
rights and interests vind keeps families together. Recognixing the need for iinmi^ation reform to duly consider the 
needs of children, I 'irst I '’ocus co-led an effort to develop a set of chi ldre n’s principles f or immigra tion re forin 
which have been endorsed by over 200 organizations. These principles call tor immigration reform to: 

• Provide children, youtli vmd their families with a direct, clear, and rea.sonable pathway to citizenship, 
including a unique and expedited path tor all those who entered the U.S. as children, such vxs DACA- 
grantees, undocumenred children who are still minors, immigrant foster children, and unaccompanied 
immigrant children; 

• Ensure that immigration judges are allowed to exercise discretion in admLs.sion and removal decisions 
based on die hardship to U.S. citizen and lawfully permanent children; 

• Ensure that parents are not needlessly separated from their children, by reforming immigradon 
enforcement policies to ensure that the best interest of children are considered in detention, transfer, and 
removal decisions and allowing parents to make decisions regarding tlieir child’s care; 

• Hstablish policies for child welfare and immigradon enforcement agencies to better facilitate the 
reunifieadon of children in tostcr care widi a detained or deported parent; 

• jModemizc the family immigration system to address die backlog and create appropriate channels for future 
migration that promote tainily unity; 

• Protect access to critical safety net programs and income supports for children and rheir families; and 

• Provide improved protections for unaccompanied immigrant children, including access to legal 
representarion. 
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III closing, we’d like to thank the Chairm-an and the Subcommittee for holding this hearing C)n such an important 
issue and for recognizing that children must be given special consideration in the unmigrvition deb-ate. We fullv 
support inclusive and reasonable legislation that will provide undocumented individuals who entered the U.S. as 
children with the opportunity to acltieve full citizenship as part of a larger immigration proposal that addresses the 
needs of the millions ot children living in mixed Icgjil-sfcitus himilies as well as the thousands of vulnerable 
unaccompanied immigrant children seeking refuge in our countrv every year. To fully make children a prioriu% 
(longress must address the full spectmm of issues impacting children to ensure that our immigration s-intem works 
for children and families. 


Thank you again for the opportunity to submit this statement Should you have any Rirther questions, please 
contact Wendy (lervantes, Vice President of Immigration and (Ihild Rights Policy at wendyc@firstfociis,n et, 


^ Iinmignition Policy (Center (2012). Who mdWfKte tlx DREAMers art. bUb:! 

^ Ojcdii, Raul H. ct. al. (2010). Ntj DRE..-4Men ! j^i liebsnd: Tlx E.cmibtmi' Votenlia! ^ DRF.AM Act. Renejicianss. North American Inrcgrahon 

ami Development (2eiiler, LJniversity f.>f (hJifomia, Le>s Angedcs. 

hT^ p: / / naid.ucla.ftdu /upload;: /4 /2/'l /9/‘t 'F*:/2?£;'f>o lott hfhirxi.pcit' 

^ U.S. Immigralion anel Cu»lom» Unfore'cmcnt. Dcpe>rlaUoii ol’ParciUs of U.S. Cilizen Children July 1, 2010- September 30, 2012. 
Accessed by Colorlines. com on l>eceniber 12. 2l)'J2. hTf p:.'/co ir'r!ii)r‘f..co\n/arc,lnv e,s/2 i' 12 / !2/'d e]'>ortati ons o f parent s of us- 
bora ei t iz cms 122 012.hltrl 

Ajay Ghaiinclry el. al.,The Urban InsiiUile (2010). TacingonrTutan: Clnldmi in aJUmalh oJmmtjS'tidon tnjommciri. 
hlLp:/ZiA^w w.ij.bMi,ory'l 'plohdcdPDl /412 02!J_lbmnfe,O urt'uUifr I'tnHl.pcif. 

Human Impact Partners'. June 2013 . Etmify iiedlh: Htw Eamily-Eocused Riifm'm WiUtAmn HclUriicdth Jm-C.hihhtn 

and I'amilies. Daklarid, CiA. Available: hrt|y//TtT»’vchinTianim pa ct. org/o.^tnpo n enr.''jd cv^sloiid.s/fini.sh/7/y34. 
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Chairman Gowdy, Ranking Member Lofgren, and Members of the Subcommittee 
on Immigration and Border Security: 

The American Civil Liberties Union (“ACLU”) commends the Subcommittee on 
Immigration and Border Security for conducting a bearing on a pathway to citizenship for 
aspiring Americans who came to the U.S. as children, popularly known as DREAMers. 
The ACLU is a nationwide, non-partisan organization of more than a half million 
members, countless additional activists and supporters, and 53 affiliates nationwide 
dedicated to enforcing the fundamental rights of individuals under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. The Immigrants’ Rights Project of the ACLU engages in a 
national program of litigation, advocacy, and public education to enforce and protect the 
constitutional and civil rights of immigrants. 

Addressing the legal status of DREAMers is an important, but insufficient 
response to the need for immigration reform. This statement discusses additional refonns 
that are necessary to give DREAMers the equal protection of our Constitution and a fair 
chance to fulfill their American dream. 

I. To guarantee full equality and inclusion for DREAMers and U.S. citizen 
children in mixed-status families, immigration reform legislation must 
include a fair pathway to citizenship for aspiring Americans as well as 
due process reforms. 

Irrespective of their immigration status, all children suffer when their parents and 
siblings are living in the shadows.' Undocumented people are vulnerable to exploitation 
by employers, which has serious economic consequences for their families. Millions of 
DREAMers, other immigrants, and U.S. citizens live daily with the fear that their parents 
and siblings will be detained and deported.'^ High school DREAMers wonder whether 
their parents will be there to see them graduate and to move onto higher education. Any 
immigration reform legislation, therefore, must include a fair path to citizenship that 
keeps families together. 

In addition, immigration reform must address the systemic due process problems 
that have long plagued our immigration detention and deportation system. Almost 
205,000 parents of U.S. citizen children were deported between luly 2010 and September 
2012.^ In far too many cases, immigration judges do not even have the authority to 
consider whether parents can remain with their children in the U. S. Convictions for an 
“aggravated felony” — a misnomer which includes misdemeanors, no contest pleas, non- 


‘ See IIIR0K.4ZU YOSHIKAWA & JEXY.A KHOLOPTSEV.A, MlGRATlO.N POLICY iNSmU iE, U-NAU IHORIZED 
Immigrant P arents .and their Children’s Dextlopment (2013), available at 
littp://www.migi'ationpolicy.org/pubs/COI -Yoshikawa.pdf. 

" (!)vcr five million children — eight percent of all children in the U.S. — have at least one parent 'who is an 
■undocumented iimnigi'ant. Id. at 3 . 

^ Seth Freed Wessler, Nearly 205K Deponations of Parents of U.S. Citizens in Just Over Two Years, 
Colorlines (Dec. 17, 20li, 9:45 AM), 

http : //colorlines, com/ archives/20 1 2/ 1 2/us_deports_more_than_200k_i:>arents. litiiil . 
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violent offense, and even decades-old convictions — lead automatically and categorically 
to deportation, with only the narrowest of exceptions."' In aggravated felony cases, the 
immigration judge is not permitted to take family relationships into account, 
notwithstanding the hardship that deportation would cause to a U.S. citizen child or 
family member. 

We urge the House of Representatives to recognize the contributions that the 
DREAMers and their families have made and will continue to make to this country. 
Relegating millions of aspiring Americans to a permanent “underclass,” in which they 
work and pay taxes, but are denied the opportunity to become citizens, as well as their 
basic rights to family unity, is counter to our American ideals of fundamental fairness. 

11. Immigration reform legislation must provide a fair and expeditious path 
to citizenship and must clarify that DREAMers are “lawfully present.” 

Any immigration reform should include a generous, fair, and expeditious pathway 
to citizenship for DREAMers, without prohibitive fees or unreasonable eligibility criteria. 
Additionally, legislation should remove key barriers that currently keep DREAMers from 
realizing their full potential and giving back to our communities. 

Fair eligibility criteria for DREAMers include the elimination of any upper age 
cap, so that att DREAMers who came to the United States as children and satisfy the 
eligibility requirements are not arbitrarily barred from the path to citizenship, due to 
delays in passing immigration reform legislation. Moreover, educational requirements 
should be reasonable and responsive to the financial barriers that DREAMers must 
overcome to pursue higher education.^ 

Furthennore, immigration reform legislation should clarify that beneficiaries of 
Deferred Action for Childhood Arrivals (“DACA”) and DREAMers legalized under 
forthcoming legislation, are treated as “lawfully presenf’ in the U.S. as they proceed 
along the path to citizenship. Recent experience with the DACA program makes the 
need for such clarification all too clear. Notwithstanding clear guidance from the federal 
Department of Homeland Security that DACA recipients are lawfully present and 
authorized to live and, in most cases, work in the U.S., a few states have opted to deny 
DREAMers basic rights and privileges based on the states’ wrongful conclusions that 
DACA recipients are not authorized to be in the U.S. For example, Arizona has denied 
drivers’ licenses to DREAMers based on its own erroneous determination that DACA 
recipients are not federally “authorized” to be in the U.S.," and Georgia has denied 
DREAMers admission to five state universities based on its conclusion that DACA 


■’ 8U.S.C. § 1101(a)(43). 

^ DREAMers arc ineligible for federal financial aid, including work-.study and loans. See Catherine Eusebio 
& Fennin Mendoza, The Case for Undocumented Students in Higher Education, EDUC.A.TORS FOR Fair 
Consideration 2 (2013), available at http:/7m\Av.e4fc.org/iinages/E 4FC TheCase.pdf. In most states, 
DREAMers must pay out-of-stale tuition rates at four-yem’ universities. See infra notes 10-12. 
http :/A\avw. aclu.org/ininiigrants-rights/arizona-dream-act-coalition-el-al-v-brewer 
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recipients are not “lawfully present.”^ DREAMers should not be denied the basic rights 
and privileges they need to function in everyday life and to pursue their educational and 
career goals. Immigration reform legislation that gives DREAMers a pathway to 
citizenship and clarifies that they are lawfully present will help protect DREAMers from 
such discrimination by state entities. 

III. Immigration reform legislation must remove the barriers that unfairly 
exclude DREAMers from educational and career opportunities. 

Under current law, prohibitive state tuition rates and arbitrary state licensing 
restrictions prevent many DACA beneficiaries and DREAMers from pursuing their 
educational and career goals. Immigration reform legislation must include a repeal of 8 
U.S.C. § 1623, which forbids states from providing undocumented students 
postsecondary education benefits “on the basis of residence,” unless the same benefit is 
available to out-of-state U.S. citizens or nationals.* For many DREAMers, the dream of 
attending college is limited to state public colleges, which are much more affordable than 
private colleges. Unfortunately in many states, undocumented DREAMers attending 
public colleges are charged out-of-state tuition rates even though those DREAMers 
attended secondary school in the state. The practical reality is that for most immigrant 
families, the costs of out-of-state tuition are prohibitively expensive,^ and out-of-state 
tuition rates effectively block many DREAMers from all higher education institutions, 
other than community or junior colleges. 

In response to this problem, 15 states have enacted laws that extend in-state 
tuition to all students graduating from state high schools, thereby making public colleges 
and universities more affordable — and thus more accessible — to students regardless of 
immigration status.'” These states allow students who meet specific requirements, 
regardless of their immigration status, to pay in-state tuition rates at public postsecondary 
schools: California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, and Washington. 
Some of these state tuition equality laws have been subject to legal challenges — all 
unsuccessful — under 8 U.S.C. § 1623." Immigration reform legislation should repeal 8 
U.S.C. § 1623 to clarify that all states are free to choose to provide in-state tuition to 
undocumented students, DACA recipients, and DREAMers who are on the pathway to 
citizenship. 


hltp://mvw.acluga.org/news/2013/03/06/aclu-georgia-sends-letter-board-regents-asking-they-lifl-ban 
^ See, e.g . , Day v. Bond, 500 F.3d 1 1 27 (10^ Cir. 2007); Martinez, et al. v. Regenfs of the University of 
California, 198 i’.3d 1 (Cal. 2008). 

' Map: Stale Laws &Policies on Access to Higher Education for Immigrants, N-A-'IIUNALLvimigrahun 
Law Center (May 25, 2013), htt p:/7\\^^Av.nilc.org/cduacc-csstoolk it2.html#in a i : »s. 

Eighteen states have laws or universiU- sj^stem. policies diat grant in-state tuition to undocumented 
students: California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Hawaii, Kansas, Maiyland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, and Washington. See 
id. 

See, e.g.. Day v. Bond, 500 L.3d 1127 (lO*^ Cir. 2001), Martinez, el a(. v. Regents of the University of 
California, 198 P. 3d 1 (Cal. 2008). 
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Finally, immigration reform legislation should guarantee that DREAMers and 
other work-authorized immigrants have equal access to professional, commercial, and 
business licenses. Providing access to professional licenses is necessary to ensure that 
DREAMers can pursue careers in medicine, law, science, and a host of other fields.'^ 
Indeed, without this clarification in the law, DREAMers will be cut off from pursuing 
their career and vocational goals, since they will be blocked from obtaining the requisite 
license to practice in their field of training. Moreover, eliminating barriers to 
professional, commercial, and business licenses for these talented individuals will enrich 
the economy and benefit all Anericans. We are all worse off when talented immigrants 
are blocked from careers based on arbitrary licensing restrictions. 

We commend the Subcommittee for recognizing the need for a pathway to 
citizenship for DREAMers. The criteria for legalization should be fair, without 
prohibitive fees or any age cap that would arbitrarily exclude some DREAMers. Once 
they are on the path to citizenship, DREAMers should be given the same basic rights and 
privileges as other lawfully present aspiring Americans. Legislation must also remove the 
barriers that unfairly exclude DREAMers from educational and career opportunities, so 
that DREAMers have equal access to affordable higher education and professional 
licenses. 

Most importantly, legislation should recognize that DREAMers’ undocumented 
families and neighbors also dream of coming out of the shadows and participating fully in 
our economy and communities. Without a path to citizenship and equal due process 
protections for all undocumented immigrants, DREAMers and EIS. citizen children in 
mixed-status families will still be denied the equal protection of our laws, and our 
Constitution’s promises of fairness and equal opportunity will remain unfulfilled. We 
urge the Subcommittee to promote equality and family unity by considering a 
comprehensive approach to immigration reform, including due process reforms and a 
pathway to citizenship for all undocumented immigrants. 


(3vcr 800 different occupations require a license, and approximately 30 percent of all workers nationwide 
must have a license as a condition of employment. Morris M. Kleiner, Licensing Occupations: 
Ensuring Quality or Restriction Competition? 5 (WLE. Upjohn Institute, 1st ed. 2006). AlanB. 
Krueger, Do You Need a License fo Earn a Living? You Might Be Surprised al the Answer, N. Y. TIMES. 
March 2, 2006, h tTp:/. 'VtY^ Av.nyTimes.c o m/2006/03/02/busmess.^yourmoney/02scene. .h tml . 
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Hearing on "Addressing the Immigration Status of Illegal Immigrants 
Brought to the United States as Children" 

July 23, 2013 

Chairman Goodlatte, Ranking Member Conyers, and members of the Committee: Thank you for the 
opportunity to submit this statement for the record. Since its founding nearly 30 years ago, Heartland 
Alliance's National Immigrant Justice Center (NIJC), a Chicago-based non-governmental organization, has 
been dedicated to safeguarding the rights of non-citizens. Each year, NIJC and its unparalleled network 
of 1,000 pro bor)o attorneys provide legal counsel and representation to nearly 10,000 individuals. NIJC 
also promotes access to justice for impoverished immigrants, refugees, and asylum seekers through 
Impact litigation, policy reform, and public education. 

Thank you for taking the time to hold this hearing on the plight of undocumented immigrant youth. We 
applaud the decision of both Democrats and Republicans to consider this important issue; however, we 
strongly urge you to consider comprehensive immigration reform that would help all families. Providing 
a roadmap to citizenship for DREAMers is a good first step; however, many of the 11 million 
undocumented people who have built lives in the United States are not DREAMers and are in need of a 
way to come out of the shadows as well. In order to resolve the problems that our broken immigration 
system has created, a solution is needed for the larger undocumented immigrant community. 

Undocumented immigrants are interwoven into our communities and many families are mixed- 
status— meaning that at least one family member is a noncitizen and one is a U.S. citizen. According to 
the Pew Hispanic Center, in 2011, 16.6 million people lived in a mixed-status family and one-third of U.S. 
citizen children of immigrants live in a mixed-status family.^ Therefore, failure to include the parents and 
siblings of DREAM-eligible youth in immigration reform efforts will not stabilize immigrant families and 
will have a serious impact on the well-being of many immigrant youth. 

In the first six months of 2011, over 46,000 parents of US citizen children were deported.^ Deportation 
has devastating consequences for families. Our deportation policy— which often targets individuals 
whose only wrongdoing is being out of status— creates single-parent households, leaving families in 


^Taylor, P., M.H. Lopez, J. Passel, and S. Motel. "Unauthorized Immigrants: Length of Residency, Patterns of Parenthood." Pew Hispanic Center, 
Dec. 2011, http://vvww-pewhiSDanic,ore/2Ql l/12/01.''unni.ithori7.ed-iminierantq-length-of-fesidencv-patt.ern.s-ol’-p3reni:hood , 

^ Wessler, S.F. "U.S. Deports 4Gk Parents with Citizen Kids in Just Six Months," Colorlines, Nov. 3, 2011, 
http://coiornnes.com/nrchives/2011..‘'1 lAshocking data on parents deported with citizen children, htmi . 
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financial and emotional turmoil. Nationally, children in single-parent households are 4.2 times more 
likely to live in poverty than children in two-parent households.^ In addition, the poverty rate for single- 
mother families is 40.7 percent compared to 24.2 percent for single-father families."^ Since men are 
disproportionately detained more often than women, the economic consequences for immigrant 
families are much greater.^ Families are at a higher risk to fall into poverty following deportation. 

Also, many children whose parents are deported end up in the foster care system. According to a report 
from the Applied Research Center, there are a minimum 5,100 children in the foster care system as a 
result of parents being detained or deported.^ The cost of foster care is estimated at $26,000 annually 
per child. In addition, the cost to detain one person is an estimated $164 per day; with at least 34,000 
people detained at any time, this costs American taxpayers $5.4 million per day.^ At a time when our 
country is struggling with federal sequestration and cuts to social service programs, the U.S. cannot 
afford this wasteful spending to detain and deport hardworking parents, tearing families apart in the 
process. 

The impact of immigration enforcement policies goes far beyond the individuals who are subject to 
immigration enforcement; their families and communities also suffer the consequences. In addition to 
the financial costs of detention and deportation, children in Immigrant families and their communities 
suffer emotionally and psychologically. In addition, many immigrant children conflate immigration 
agents with the police and grow up believing that they cannot go to the police for help. In fact, many 
immigrant families will not seek out emergency services or cooperate in criminal investigations for fear 
of being deported. This makes our communities less safe. 

Laura entered the US with her siblings thirteen years ago at the age of sixteen. Although she 
considers the U. S. to be her home, she wasn’t able to apply for deferred action status because 
she missed the cutoff date by one year. As such, Laura has to live in fear of coming into contact 
with ICE and being deported. 

We need to find a solution to the broken immigration system. This must include a roadmap to 
citizenship for 11 million New Americans in this country. Any legislation that provides a narrow path to 
citizenship is only a temporary fix that will not solve our problems in the long-run. In addition, it 
excludes many hardworking individuals. 

Victor, a native of Mexico, has been in the United States since he was seven years old. He 
graduated with honors from Waukegan High School. After graduation, he worked at a metal 


^ Dreby, J. "How Today's Immigration Enforcement Policies Impact Chidiren, Families, and Communities." Center for American Progress, Aug. 
2012, httD://www.americanprogress.ore/wp-content/uploads/201Z/(^.<'DrebvlmmieraliooF3miiiesF!NAL.sdf. pp. 9. 

^ Ibid. 

^ Dreby 2013. 

® Wessler, S.F. "Shattered Families: The Perilous Intersection of Immigration Enforcement and the Child Welfare System." Applied Research 
Center, Nov. 2011. hito://www.arc-org/sriatterpdfamiiies. 

‘ National Immigration Forum. The Math of Immigration Detention: Runaway Costs for Immigration Detention Do Not Add up to Sensible 
Policies." Aug. 2012. 
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factory for seven years while also attending college classes to train to be an automotive collision 
expert. He regularly attends his church, Iglesia Sagrada Familia, and helps out with the youth 
group. He has two traffic citations hr driving vMhout a license, both of which he paid and resolved 
in a timely manner. He has no additional criminal history, past arrests, prior convictions, or 
outstanding arrest warrants. His neighbors characterize him as “courteous and attentive” as well 
as responsible and hard-working.” 


In September 2008, Victor was stopped by ICE officers while he ivas giving an acquaintance a 
ride home. Officers were looking for the acquaintance, but questioned and detained both of them. 
Victor gave his name and date of birth to the officers, but refused to answer any questions about 
his immigration status. ICE officers hrcibly searched Victor and placed him in removal 
proceedings based on information seized from his wallet. He paid a $5,000 bond to get out of 
immigration detention. In December 2008, NIJC became involved in the case. Our motion to 
suppress/terminate was denied, and NIJC was appealing up through the courts when DACA was 
announced. His case was then administratively closed in 2012 and Victor was granted DACA. 

Victor's girlfriend recently had their first child. They have been living together for more than a 
year; she cares for the baby at home while Victor provides for the family. Victor is currently 
pursuing advanced training in automotive repair at College of Lake County. According to his 
professors, he is an “outstanding member” of his community and "motivated to continue his 
education. ” 

Finally, failure to address the situation of the 11 million undocumented people in this country will 
perpetuate an underclass without full rights and will impede economic growth. According to the 
Migration Policy Institute, naturalized citizens earn more than noncitizens and are less likely to be 
unemployed.® Naturalized citizens earn 50 to 70 percent more than noncitizens.® They are also half as 
likely to live below the poverty line compared to noncitizens.^® Indeed, the Center for American Progress 
(CAP) found that implementation of the Senate's immigration reform bill S. 744, which includes a 13- 
year-long roadmap to citizenship, will boost GDP by $832 billion between 2013 and 2022. The CAP 
report also indicates that the longer immigrants have to wait for legalization, the more economic 
benefits are curtailed. Reducing the wait to naturalize under the Senate plan to just five years would 
increase GDP by $1.1 trillion over a 10-year period/^ 

Immigration advocates from all backgrounds— including DREAMers— will not stand for immigration 
reform that excludes parents and family members. Not only Is this bad for our families, it is bad for our 
communities and our economy. We urge this Committee to create a meaningful solution by introducing 


‘’Sumption, M. and S. Flamm. "The Economic Value of Citizenship for Immigrants in the United States." Migration Policy Institute, Sept. 2012, 
httn://c3mogie.org/fiieadmin/iVledi3/Publication>/mir)i econ vaiue citizenship Ql.odf 

9 

Sumption and Flamm 2012, pp. 11. 

Ibid, pp. 11. 

Lynch, R. and P. Oakford. "The Economic Effects of Granting Legal Status and Citizenship to Undocumented Immigrants." Center for American 
Progress, Mar. 20, 2013, htfp:,7www.arr)ericanprogress.onz/wp-conte?U/iiplo3ds/2Q13/Q3/EconomicEffectsCitizen.ship-l,pdf . 
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comprehensive immigration reform legislation with a roadmap to citizenship for ali 11 miilion 
undocumented people. 

I thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony on the urgent need to reform America's 
immigration system. Shouid you have any questions, please feel free to contact me at 
mmccarthv(5)he3rtiandalliance.org or at 312.660.1351. 
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written Statement of 
Asian Americans Advancing Justice 

House Committee on the Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Border Security 

Hearing on: “Addressing the Immigration Status of Illegal Immigrants Brought to the United 

States as Children" 

July 23, 2013 

Today the House Subcommittee on Immigration and Border Security will hold a hearing titled 
“Addressing the Immigration Status of Illegal Immigrants Brought to the United States as 
Children.” On behalf of Asian Americans Advancing Justice (“Advancing Justice”), a national 
non-profit, non-partisan affiliation representing the Asian American and Pacific Islander (AAPI) 
community on civil and human rights issues, we believe that considering the plight of 
undocumented youth is a good first step in reforming the broken immigration system. However, 
we respectfully urge the Subcommittee to consider the plight of all of the estimated 1 1 million 
undocumented individuals who currently reside in the United States. Anything less than a full 
solution to fix the broken immigration system is not enough. 

Asian Americans and Pacific Islanders (AAPI) have much at stake in pushing for fair and 
inclusive immigration reform. Out of about 18 million AAPIs in the U.S., 1 .3 million are 
undocumented,' More undocumented AAPI immigrants are from China than any other Asian 
country (280,000), closely followed by the Philippines (270,000), India (240,000), Korea 
(230,000), and Vietnam (170,000).^ Undocumented Indians are the fastest growing 
undocumented AAPI community - has doubled in size from 120,000 to 240,000 from 2000 to 
2011.'’ 267,000 LGBT-identified individuals are undocumented, representing about 2.7% of 
undocumented adults in the U.S, and of which 15% of undocumented LGBT adults are AAPI.'' 

AAPI undocumented youth specifically stand to benefit from immigration reform. Among the 
2. 1 million undocumented youth who would qualify for legalization through the DREAM Act, 1 
in 10 is of Asian origin.'’ Of 1.76 million potential DACA beneficiaries, 9 percent are (about 
170,000) from Asia.^’ In the University of California system, AAPIs make up about 45% of 
undocumented undergraduate students, with Koreans comprising 70 percent of the 


Pcvv Hispanic Center, "T Jnaulhori/ed Immigrant Population: National and Stale Trends, 2010,” available at 
hl,ip:/\vw\\.r)cvvhi si?>'mie.or!a/201 l/02/01/ujiaiitborizcd-imrQitn'anL-ponulatioii-brLialional-and-slale-lrends-2010/ . 

' Michael I loefer, Nancy Rytina and Brv'an Baker, DIIS Office of Immigration Statistics, "Estimates of the 
Unauthorized Immigrant Population Residing in the United States: January' 201 1,” September 2012, available at 
hup://vv‘.v\v.dius.uov/\iihrarv/asse}s‘'statisties/ publications.-''ois ill pc 2 011 .pdf . 

1 loefer at 5. 

'' Gaiy J. Gates, "LGBT Adult Immigrants in the United States,” Williams Institute, March 2013, pg 1, available at 
http://williainsinstitute. law. ucla.edu/wTa-content/uploads/LGBTImmi grants-Gates-Mar-2013.pdf. 

Jeanne Batalova and Margie McHugh, "DREAM vs. Reality: An Analysis of Polemtial DREAM Act 
Beneficiaries,” July 2010. pg. 6, available athttp:/M'W'w.migrationpolicy.org/pubs/dream-insight-July2010.pdf 
Jeanne Batalova and Michelle Mittelstadt, “Relief from Deportation: Demogi'apliic Profile of the DREAMers 
Potentially Eligible under the Defeixed Action Pohey,” August 2012, pg. 6, available at 
ht tiJ://www .inj :arat io npolicy.org/pub s/ fs24_deferredaction.pdf . 
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undocumented student population followed by Filipino (10%), Chinese (7%), and Indian and 
Pakistani students (5%).^ 

Undocumented youth face several obstacles: 1) they cannot receive any federal financial aid; 2) 
they cannot establish state residency; 3) they cannot receive benefits on the basis of residency, as 
federal law bars states from doing so unless the same benefit is offered to all U.S. citizens 
regardless of their residency; and (4) they lack access to healthcare.* In fact, any solution to the 
broken immigration system should include access to health care, not just for Dreamers but for all 
undocumented immigrants as tax-paying members of our society .^ These youth also often face 
emotional distress, anxiety, sadness, and depression - all psychological costs related to the fear 
of revealing their status to others and fears of deportation. 

In addition, many Dreamers reside in mixed-status families where family members are 
undocumented, are legal permanent residents, and are citizens. These families are getting tom 
apart, separated, and held back because of the broken immigration system. A large percentage of 
the 1 1 million undocumented individuals have gone through the legal immigration system and 
are ensnared in backlogs, waiting for years to legalize.' ' To be with their family, some have 
overstayed their visas or arrived without authorization because of the long wait times for family 
sponsorship, while others have let their temporary status lapse. According to the Pew Hispanic 
Center, approximately 5.5 million children in the United States, including 4.5 million U.S. -bom 
citizens, live in mixed-legal status families with at least one parent who is an unauthorized 
immigrant.'^ 

These children are at risk of being separated from a parent at any lime. The U.S. Department of 
Homeland Security (DHS) Office of the Inspector General estimates that over 108,000 parents of 
U.S. -citizen children were removed from the U.S. between 1997 and 2007.'* Reflecting a 
dramatic increase in recent years, statistics released by DHS reveal that 204,810 parents of U.S. - 


' University of California Office of the President. “Annual Report on AB 540 Tuition Exemptions, 2011-2012 
Academic Year,” June 2013, Page 15, available at htu'):y',nvnvvy ricop edu/'student- 
alTni r s/_fiics.^';jh541) _aT in uuii')7l_2 ()l 2.yi J i'. 

' Nulionul Ininiigrdlion Law Center. “Jmmignmls and the Allbrdable Care Act,” available at 
httpi/AvwAv.nilc.org/immigrantshcr.hlml . 

Institute on Taxation and Economic Policy, “Undocumented Immigrants' State and Local Tax Contributions,” 
July 2013, available at http://wivw.itep.org/pdfAmdocumentedtaxes.pdf (estimates tliat undocumented iimnigrant 
contribute significantly, paving S 10.6 billion a year in stale and local sales, exeise, income and properly taxes). 

Lduealors for Lair Consideration, “The Case for Undocumented Students in Higher Education.'' available at 
htt p :// www.e-l -f c.org/image s/E 4FC_ TheCase.pdf . 

Immigration Policv' Center, “Why Don't They Just Get in Line?: The Real Stoiy of Getting a "Green Card” and 
Coining to the United Stales Legally,” March 2013, available alhLLp://www.immigTalionpolicy.org/jLisl-racLs/vvhy- 
don%E2%80%99l-lhey-iust-get-line. 

Immigration Policy Center, “Falling Tliroiigli the Cracks: The Impact of Immigration Enforcement on Children 
Caught Up in the Child Welfare System,” av^ailable athttp://ww\v.immigrationpolicy.org/iiist-facts/falling-tlu'ougli- 
cracks. 

Immigration Policy Cienter. “Falling Through the Cracks: The Impact of Immigration Enforcement on Cihildi'en 
Caught Up in the Child Welfare System,” available at http://ww\v ii-nmigrationpoIicy.org/iiist-facts.T'aIling-through- 
c racks: DIIS Office of Inspector General, “Removals from Illegal Ahen Parents of United States Citizen Children,” 
Januaiy 2009, available at http: //w\'vwv.oig.dhs.gov./asset&/MgmEQIG_09-15 _JanQ9.pdf 
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citizen children were removed from the U.S. between July 1, 2010 and September 3 1, 2012, 
accounting for nearly 23 percent of all individuals deported during that period.*"' 

Moreover, by no means was Deferred Action for Childhood Arrivals (DACA) - instituted by the 
Obama Administration - a panacea. Although DACA allowed Dreamers to legally work in the 
U.S. and defer their deportation proceedings, this is only a temporary bandage. Deferred action 
is not federal law and can be terminated at any time.*^ DACA recipients are only granted such 
status for two years at a time and an application notifies DHS of their presence, potentially 
exposing youth to future removal proceedings. Lastly, no benefits are conferred to family 
members that may also be undocumented but do not qualify for deferred action. 

Tn 20 13, we face a historic opportunity to wholly fix the broken immigration system. We need a 
broad and inclusive solution to address the plight of all Dreamers that includes the ability to 
become citizens and to reunite with their loved ones. Moreover, we need a comprehensive 
solution that fully addresses the 1 1 million undocumented individuals that live in the U.S. 
Immigrant youth cannot leave their parents behind, stuck in second-class status. Immigrant 
youth have been at forefront of calling for reform that will bring all 1 1 million out of the 
shadows. These leaders have also called for a commonsense solution that reunites families, 
protects workers, and ends harsh and unwarranted enforcement measures. 

This is a mandate not just by Asian Americans and Pacific Islanders, but by the American 
people. In the November 2012 election, AAPI community said that immigration refonn is issue 
of vital importance. In exit polling conducted by Advancing Justice-LA, 82% of Asian 
American voters in California said that immigration played an important role in how they viewed 
the presidential candidates.*^ 73% of Asian American voters and 71% of Latino Americans cast 
their ballots for President Barack Obama in the November 2012 election.'^ A June 21, 2013 
FiveThirtyEight blog for the New York Times reports that polls show 72 percent of Republicans 
support a path to citizenship with multiple, specified requirements, as do 77 percent of 
independents and 83 percent of Democrats.*' 


Imniigralion Policy Center. “Falling Tlu'ougli the Cracks; The Impact of Immigi'alion Enlbrcemenl on Childi'en 
Caught Up in the Child Well'are System,” av'ailable at http://u*w\v.inmiigfationpolicv.org/ii]st-facts/falIing-throiigli- 
cracks; Seth Freed Wessler, Colorlines, “Nearly 205K Deportations of Parents of U.S. Citizens in Just Over 2 
Years," available at http://colorlines.coin/arcliives/2012/12/deportations_of_parents_of_us- 
bom_citi/cns_l 220 1 2.htm]. 

U.S. Department of Homeland Security. “Deferred Action for Childhood Arrivals: Frequenllv Asked Questions,” 
available at http://\v\\'vv. dhs.gov/def eiTed-action-childhood-arrivals. 

Daniel Ichinose, Asian Pacific American Legal Center (now Asian Americans Advancing Justice as of June 
2013), “ IHH 2012 ASIAN AMKRICAN VOTH IN CAIdKORNIA: Preliminary findings from APAIU’s 2012 
statewide phone poll,” available at 

http://apalc.advancingiiistice.org/siles/dsfault/files/PlI0NE-%20FQL-L%20PQWER%20P0INT.pdf . 

New York Times, “Election 2012: President Exit Polls,” available at 
hUp://cleelions.ny times. e()m/2()l 2/resulls/prcsidcnl/cxiL-polls. 

' Nate Silver, New York Times, "In Immigration Reform, Republican Support for Citizenship Hinges on 
Obstacles,” available at 

ht,t p :/7fi veThjrtveight. blogs. nvt im es.coni^2013/Q6./21/in-inimigration-r eform -repub]ican-siippoit-for-d t,izens hjp- 
hiii ges- on-ob sta cles /. 
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There are also eeonomic benefits to providing a path to citizenship for the 1 1 million. Earlier 
this year on June 18, 2013, the Congressional Budget Office (CBO) assessed the Senate’s 
eomprehensive immigration bill (S. 744), which includes path to citizenship. The CBO found 
that in the first ten years after enactment, S.744 would reduce federal budget deficits by $197 
billion (although Corker-Hoeven amendment decreased this to less than $40 billion). Over 20 
years, S. 744 would reduce deficits by $700 billion over that period.^'’ Allowing undocumented 
immigrants to work in the United States legally would increase their state and local tax 
contributions by an estimated $2 billion a year.^' In contrast, mass deportation would cost the 
U.S. economy a $2.6 trillion in lost, cumulative GDP over 10 years,** and a total 5-year 
immigration enforcement cost under a mass deportation strategy would be approximately $285 
billion.^ 

We once again strongly urge the Subcommittee to consider the plight of all of the estimated 1 1 
million undocumented individuals who currently reside in the United States. Anything less than 
a full solution to fix the broken immigration system is not enough. We welcome the opportunity 
for further dialogue and discussion about these important issues. We look forward to working 
with the Committee as it develops and moves immigration reform legislation through Congress. 
Thank you for the opportunity to express the views of Advancing Justice. 


Congi'essional Budget OiTice, "Cost Hslimale; S. 744 Border Securily, Bconomic OpporUmilv, and Immigralion 
Modernization Act, As repoiled hy the Senate Committee on the Judiciaiy on May 28, 2013, including the 
amendments made in the star print of June 6, 2013," Jime 18, 2013, available at 

litt p :// \vw^vV.cbo.20v,/sites/defauit/files/cbo files/’a ttachment&^s744.pd f (subsequently amended on Jmie 24, 2013 by 
CRO after Corker-Hoeven amendment passage, available at 
hUp:/Avvvv\'.ebo.gov7siles/deiault/iilcs/cboJilcs/allaclimcnls/SA%201 183.pdi'). 

Congi'essional Budget Office, ''Cost Estimate: S. 744 Border Secuiity, Economic Opportunity, and Innnigration 
Modernization Act, As reported by the Senate Committee on the Judiciaiy on May 28, 2013, including the 
amendments made in the star print of June 6, 2013,'' June 18, 2013, available at 
hllp./AA wvv. cbo . g ov/siies/delaiilt/filcs/'cboIiles/atlachment s/'s744.p df. 

Institute on Taxation and Economic Policy, "Undocumented Immigrants' State and Local Tax Contributions," 
July 2013, available at http:/A\^vw.itep.org/pdfAmdocumentedtaxes.pdf. 

Raul Hinojosa-Oieda, Immigralion Policy Center, "Raising the Hkxir for American Workers: 'I'hc Heonomie 
Benefits of Comprehensive inmiigi'ation Reform,” January 2010, available at 
http:/Avw\v. americanprogress.org/issues/2010/01/pdf/mimigrationeconreport. pdf. 

Center for American Progress, "The Costs of Mass Deportation: Impractical, Expensive and Ineffective,” March 
2010, available at http://\\^\^v. americaiiprogress.org/issaies/2010/03/pdf/cost_of_deportation.pdf 
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July 22. 2013 


The llonornble Trey Cowdy 

Subcommittee on Iromigrution and Border Security, Cluirmait 
2138 Rayburn House OfYlcc Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


The Honorable Zoe Lofgren 

Ranking Member of Subcommittee on Immigration and Border Security 
1401 Loogworth House Office Building 
Washington. DC 20515 


Re: House Judiciary Subcommittee Hearing, **Addrc&sing the Immigration Status of Illegal Immigrants 
Brought to the tnited States as Children 

Dear Chairman Go\\d> , 

Tlic Coalition for Humane immigrant Rights of Los Angeles (CHIRLAi is a regional organization witosc mission is to 
advance the human and civil rights of immigrants and refugees m Los Angeles. CHIRLA adviKatcs on behalf of this 
community through polict and advocacy, organizing, education and community building. On behalf of CHIRLA. I am 
writing to cypress our views on the upcoming subcommittee hearing on Addressing the immigration Status of Illegal 
Immigranis Brought to the United States as Children." to be hek! July 23rd in the House Subcommittee on 
Immigration and Borders 

DREAMers are a category of young immigrants who were brought to the United States as children through no decision 
of dKir own For many of these immigrant youth, die Uiutcd States is the only country they have known. Despite (Itcir 
years in the country, these youth have not been able to adjust their status and bead down a pathway to citizenship 

CHIRLA suppons a bi>panlsan solution to bnng these .students out of the shadows We also believe that die solution 
must take into account that the tnajonty DREAMers arc attached to larger imnugrani families who also call the United 
Stales their home and conthbuic to our country daily Any legislation or conversation solely addressing the future of 
DREAMers in the United Stau:s must also include a conversation about their families- Allowing one member of on 
undocumented family status over another adds to die problem of mixed slalus families and leaves other family 
members with an uncertain future where deportation is around every comer. 

Deferred Acuon for Childhood Arrivals (DACA), an administrative measure to provide temporary relief to 
DREAMers. has allowed a portion of the population to obtain work permits and provides protection from deportation 
This program is very limited, for instance it cr^}s participants at age 31 and it is a temporary fix. Those DREAMERs 
who have already aged out of the traditional K>I2 and secondary education system arc Icfl out of even this temporary 
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fix even though tlicv mav meet all of the other requirements Any legislation tliai comes out of congress this vear. 
should ensure tliat. like a roadmap to citizenship for 1 1 million immigrants, the roadmap for DREAMers is as inclusive 
as possible 

All immigrant south dcseno a chance to achieve citizenship While DREAMers are oRcn associated with high school 
Olid college age students the realitv is that not all immigrant vouth are able lo complete a formal education Instead of 
heading oD' to college post high school graduation, some vouth choose to enlist in the militarv While manv 
DREAMers wish lo partiapate in the armed forces and protect freedoms in the onlv country thev have known, their 
lack of status leaves them ineligible. Immigrant youth should be able lo serve m the military and receive legal status 
and a patlivvav to alizcnship for themselves and Ihoir families. In addition to llic militarv route, youth should be able to 
substitute the education requirement for volunteer and community service hours with reputable organizations in their 
communities ARer fulfilling a certain number of hours of volunteer serv ice, they should then qualify foi a patliw ay to 
citizenship 

CHIRL.A welcomes a conversation on the foture of nnimgront youth m our country However, wc nuisi also recognize 
that providing solutions for these youth docs not fix our broken immigration system and docs not piovidc relief for 
their families Wc need to continue to work together to create a bi-partisan. comprehensive solution to our broken 
immigration system and seek a patliway to citizenship for the entire immignuit commuimy 

If you have any questions, please contact Rita Medina at Rincdi natic hirla-org or Joseph Villcia aljvdkJ^^hirla <?rg 


Sincerely, 


Jo.seph Villein 
CHIRLA. Policy Director 
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Imagine a World Without Hate 

lOO 

The Honorable Trey Oowdy 

Chair. House Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigration, and Border 
Security 

1404 Longworth House OfHce Building 
Washington. DC 20515 

The Honorable Ted Poe 

Vice Chair. House Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigration, and Border Security 
2412 Rayburn Oflice Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

The Honorable Zoe LofgFcn 

Ranking Member. House Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigration, and Border Security 
1401 Longworth House Odice Building 
Washington. D.C. 20515 

July 23. 2013 

Dear Chairman Gowdy. Vice Chairman Poc. and Ranking Member Lofgren. 






We write to commend you and the members of the House Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Immigration and Border Security for convening today’s hearing to address the immigration 
status of undocumented children and advance urgently needed reform of America’s 
immigration system. The current system fails more than just immigrant communities, or 
families tom apart by visa backlogs, or undocumented students. U falls all communHies, all 
families and all children who deserNc a future that embraces diversity and equal access to 
the American dream. We appreciate the opportunity to provide the views of the Anti- 
Defamation League (ADL). and would ask that this statement be included as pan of the 
hearing record. 

ADL has advocated for fair and humane immigration policies since its founding in 
1913. The League has helped expose anti-immigrant hate that has been a fixUrre of the 
current immigration debate, and has called for a responsible public debate that will honor 
America's history as a nation of immigrants. We understand that the policies adopted in the 
halls of government — and the words used in the debate, wiiether on tlie floors of Congress 
or on the nightly news — directly impact our ability to sustain a society that ensures dignity 
and equality for ail The climate of bias and hostility against immigrants that pervades the 
immigration debate hurts our country and stands in the way of the kind of reform Americans 
desperately seek to fix the broken immigration system. 

ADL has consistently supported passage of the Development. Relief, and Education for 
Alien Minors (DREAM) Act, which would allow eligible, undocumented youth to apply for 
legal status. Last year. ADL welcomed the adminisiration's Deferred Action for Childhood 


Anl^iarru»tionlft«Qu6.6067>irdAvenua. NawttTK HV lOiSB-aSGO T213B8B770(} r3i2.6670?79 
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Arrivals (DACA) initiative to defer the deportation of some undocumented immigrants who 
were brought to the U.S. as children, and ^ow them to work legally. 

We urge the House to act now to create a pathway to legalization for the thousands of young 
students who were brought to our country with no documentation, through no fault of their 
own. These children, like their American counterparts, have been raised and educated in our 
communities, have worked hard and stayed out of trouble. They deserve the opportunity to 
make a contribution to our count^>^ Wl^ut legislation similar to the DREAM Act, these 
committed students will graduate without hope or a plan for the future, and without a place 
to call home. 

While ADL supports legislation that creates a pathway to citizenship for students brought to 
the United States as children, the j^erican people want broad immigration refonn with a 
path to citizenship for undocumented immigrants. A July 11*'’, 2013, Gallup poll found that 
88% of all Americans support a path to citizenship as part of immigration reform. A poll of 
Republican primary voters found 70% of respondents are open to a bill that combines tough 
border security, and requiring employers to check on potential hties’ legal status with 
proN'iding an eventual path to citizenship, and 71% of respondents support increases in legal 
immigration. 

A piecemeal approach to immigration reform that addresses only undocumented minors but 
would deport their older siblings and parents is simply out of step with the clear majority of 
the American public who support legalization for the undocumented immigrants already 
contributing to American society. Individual pieces of legislation that address only small 
portions of the problem cannot fix America’s broken immigration system. The House has an 
extraordinary opportunity to pass historic immigration reform legislation. We urge you to 
seize this unique moment in history and pass a comprehensive immigration relbrm bill that 
honore our history as a nation of immigrants. 

Our immigration system has been broken for too long. Passage of legislation akin to the 
DREAM Act would be an important first step toward restoring order and fairness to our 
immigration system, but it cannot be the only step. We urge the House to address the plight 
of undocumented minors in the context of broader, comprehensive reform that reflects the 
best of America’s founding ideals and creates a patliway to citizenship for immigrants, 
builds safeguards against bias and disCTimination, and extends equal rights to all families. 


Sincerely, 

Stacy Biirdett 
Washington Director 






Deborah Lauter 

Director, Civil Rights Division 
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July 23, 2013 

The Honorable Zoe Lofgreii 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1401 Longwortli House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515-0519 

Dear Congresswoman Lofgren: 

On behalf of the more than three million members of the National Education 
Association, we would like to offer the following views in connection with today’s 
hearing, “Addressing the Immigration Status of Illegal Immigrants Brought to the 
United States as Children.” 

The United States is a nation of immigrants, and how we treat new immigrants 
reflects our commitment to the values that define us. We urge the House to move 
swiftly and support common-sense immigration reform that: 

• Creates a realistic path to citizenship for all the aspiring Americans who 
call the United States home. When drafting legislation, we urge you to 
consider the need to ensure a fair process that takes into consideration the 
ways in which aspiring Americans contribute to our country, and how they 
help strengthen oin economy. 

• Preserves the unity of families, traditional and nontraditional. Family 
unity plays a critical role in student success. Yet growing numbers of public 
school students live in fear that our nation’s immigration policies will break 
up tlieir families, forcing them to choose between their coimtry and their 
loved ones — mothers, fathers, sisters, and brothers. Family-based 
immigration is essential to keeping America strong. 

• Creates an expedited path to citizenship for students brought to the 
United States as children. Our broken immigration system is draining 
America of the talent and resources this nation needs to compete in the 
global economy of the 21st century. Under current law, undocrnnented 
students can be denied access to in-state tuition, federal loans, and health 
benefits; as a result, many are unable to pursue higher education. Yet a 30- 
year-old immigrant who graduates from college pays $5,300 more in taxes 
and costs the government $3,900 less annually than a high school dropout. A 
DREAM Act would provide an expedited path to citizenship for students 
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brought to the United States as children, by no fault of their own, who 
graduate from high school or earn a G.E.D. An expedited path to citizenship 
for our littlest aspiring Americans — children too young to have graduated 
from high school — on a par with a DREAM Act would help ensure equity 
within families. 

Immigration policy is a top priority for educators because it has a profound impact 
on tlieir students and students’ families. Educators encounter aspiring Americans in 
their classrooms and schools every day. They are students, friends, and 
neighbors — people who moved here to put food on the table, to provide for their 
families, and for the uniquely American promise of freedom and opportunity. We 
are all better for having these hardworking, aspiring Americans as contributing 
members of our communities. 

NEA urges the House to act swiftly and in a bipartisan fashion. We look forward to 
working with you to make comprehensive immigration reform a reality at last. 

Sincerely, 

Mary Kusler 

Director, Government Relations 
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elimm^ttlnq racism 
empowerlrtg women 

ywca 

June 3, 2013 


Dear Member of Congress 

As one of the oldest women's rights organizations comntitied to eliminating racism and 
empowering women, the YWCA is deeply invested in the passage of comprehensive 
immigration reform that is inclusi\ e of the needs of women, girls and families. We 
applaud the U S Senate Judiciary Commitiee for passing the HorJer Security. Kcommic 
OpfMMiututy and lmmi}p^ciU(m Kiadernization Act of 2013 (S 744) and we will continue to 
support provisions in the legislation as it moves through the House and Senate that will 
protect the safety, security, and opportunity of immigrant women and their families 

Women are increasingly becoming the face of the migrant population in the United 
States. They now make up 5 1?/« of the immigrant population, and 1(X) immigrant women 
arrive in the United States for every 96 men The YWCA USA urges Congress to pass 
legislation (hat will provide a clear roadmap to citizenship for the 1 1 million aspiring 
Americans, many of whom are women, girls and DREAMers We ask Congress to adopt 
legislation that wilt allow them to fully integrate into the nation's social and economic 
fabric, with all of the rights and responsibilities entailed in full integration 

Citizenship should ensure that everyone living in the U S has access to economic 
supports, affordable health care, workers' rights, and the ability to live free from the fear 
of detention and deportation Specifically, the YWCA urges Congress lo enact national 
immigration reform legislation that includes: 

• A roadmap to citizenship for the 1 1 million aspiring Americans. Immigration 
reform should include a clear and easily navigated road to full citizenship for those 
currently living under threat of deportation, as well as for those seeking to reunite 
with their families With 1 5 million immigrants deported since 3009, the highest 
number yet. immigration policy has used mass detention and deportation of 
immigrants. oHen resulting in displaced families and communities Any legislation 
introduced must be comprehensive and focused on family reunification. Inciusiviiy, 
and integration rathci than border security and enforcement 

• Access to quality health care and economic supports, with no wailing periods. 
Immigration reform should include immediate access to quality health care and 
economic supports Waiting periods for health care were rejected in the debate on 
the AtTordable Care Act and were removed for children and pregnant women in the 
Children's I lealUi Insurance Program Reauthorization Act Any liealih care or other 
safety-net services that are currently available, regardless of immigration status, 
should remain available to tiiose who need them 

« The DREAM Act. Immigration reform should include a system to allow those who 
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were brought to the country as children, known as DREAMers (because of the 2001 
Development, Relief, and Education for Alien Minors Act), to begin the citizenship 
application process immediately. Any provisions pertaining specifically to legalization for 
DREAMers should allow people who are currently in school to qualify and not be restricted 
by age or education level; give states more freedom to offer in-state tuition; limit any 
criminal or conduct bars; and, clarify that the often harsh immigration consequences for 
certain conduct do not apply to minors. 

• Protections for trafficked women and immigrant women who are victims of sexual or 
domestic violence. Immigration reform should include protections for immigrant women 
who are victims of sexual abuse, domestic violence and trafficking. Detained immigrant 
women and young girls are at higher risk for experiencing sexual assault and rape, and they 
must have access to resources and protections to prevent such incidences, U-Visas for 
immigrant victims of violence should be included as a part of immigration reform. In 2000, 
advocates in the field recognized that, while VAWA provided critical protections for 
victims of domestic and sexual violence, immigrant victims were reluctant to speak up due 
to a fear of deportation or retaliation, U-Visas provide a safe haven for immigrant victims 
by allowing them to reach out for help and creating a path to citizenship independent of 
their abusers. 

We are at a critical crossroads in our nation's history as Congress considers legislation to 
overhaul our immigration system, We urge Congress to be inclusive of the needs of women, 
girls, and their families by passing legislation that includes a fair roadmap to citizenship and 
reunifies families; guarantees access to affordable health care options; creates a system that 
enables young immigrants who are enrolled in school or serving their country the ability to 
become citizens; and provides critical protections to women who are victims of trafficking, 
sexual assault or domestic violence. 


Sincerely, 



Dara Richardson-Heron, M.D. 
CEO, YWCA USA 


2 
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cws 


CWS statement for the Congressional Record Pertaining to the Hearing on Addressing the 
Immigration Status of Illegal Immigrants Brought to the United States as Children 
House Judiciary Committee, Subcommittee on Immigration and Border Security 
Tuesday, July 23rd, 20t3 

As the House Committee on the Judiciar/s Subcommittee on Immigration and Border Security 
considers policy changes that would impact the lives of Immigrants who entered the United States as 
chlWren, Church World Service (CWS) expresses our support lor immigration reform that creates a 
path to citizenship, regardless of age, for our undocumented community members. 

While it is encouraging to see members of the Subcommittee take an Interest in helping immigrants 
who entered the Unit^ States when children adjust their status, we know first-hand that the wellbeing 
of individuals is determined not solely by their own rights and opportunities, but by the rights, 
opportunities and ireedoms of their family members. Familial bonds are a cornerstone of stability, 
happiness and strong communities. This is especially true for many Individuals who immigrated to the 
United Stales as children. 

Many immigrant lamilies have buoyed each other through struggles faced In their home countries, 
including poverty, war, persecution, and the painful but necessary decision to leave their homo 
country in search of a better life, In the United States, many immigrant families have also found 
strength in one another as they have laced discrimination, exploitalion, and the ongoing fear of 
apprehension, detention, deportation, and separation from their loved ones. 

To attempt to help a young person by providing them an opportunity lor growth, while simultaneously 
denying that opportunity to their parents, is to deny that the wellbeing of a child is in large part subject 
to the wellbeing of Iheir family unit. Families are the backbone of our country and their unity promotes 
the stability, health, and productivity of individuals, which is critical for the strength of communities. 

As CWS has not seen legislative language lor the KIDS Act that some in Congress are working to 
introduce, we cannot comment on it. But, while we recognize that such a bill might help some, we 
must stress that is it far from the lull solution. Such a narrowly-focused bill, regardless of the 
improvements it would bring to the lives of some, still would not fix our nation's broken immigration 
system. We encourage Congress to enact a pathway to citizenship that is timely and accessible, both 
lor undocumented youth and our undocumented community members of all ages. 

As a 67-year old faith-based humanitarian organization that works with immigrant communities 
through our 37 member denominations and 36 local offices and affiliales around the country, we want 
to see policy changes that improve the lives of undocumented youth. We pray lor those changes, and 
we have educated our communities and policy makers about the need for those changes. But we also 
seek broader change: immigration reform that will reunite separated families and create a path to 
citizenship for our undocumented community members, regardless of age A more narrowly tailored 
bill might be a step in the right direction, but it cannot promise to fix our immigration system or come 
close to providing the opportunities needed lor undocumented men, women and children to fulfil their 
dreams and make a better future. 

We are encouraged that House leadership and the Subcommittee seek to remedy the problems that 
our immigration system creates for undocumented youth. We respectfully ask that all members of the 
Subcommittee support proposals that go further than just this narrow issue, to embrace with 
meaningful policy change the lives of all our undocumented community members, that they might 
have an opportunity to pursue a pathway to citizenship. This is key to reforming our immigration 
system, grounding our immigration policies in sound reason, and helping to foster more welcoming 
communities and a stronger economy In which all can thrive and grow. 
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Statement on Citizenship 

The Evangelical Immigration Table Statement of Principles calls for 
immigration reform that *estab1ishe8 a path toward legal status and/or 
citizenship for those who qualify and who ttish to become pennaneiit 
resideuts.** We believe a just and fair immigration should include, 

for those who want it and qualiiy, clear steps to citizenship. This call is 
rooted in our biblically informed commitment to human freedom and 
dignity. 

We recognize that immigrants come to the United States for different 
reasons. Some want to work, either temporarily or for a number of years, 
and then return to their home countries. Others are prepared to make a 
permanent commitment as U.S. citizeas. Our immigration sy.stem should 
allow for each of these optioas. 

For the currently undocumented, the first step should be a registration 
process and background check, and payment of a fine or fulfillment of 
community’ service. Those who qualifr for provisional slatius should then 
be able to earn legal permanent residency over a period of feasible years 
by working, paying taxes, learning English, and demonstrating their good 
moral character. Additioiuil visas will be needed to make sure that those 
already in line are processed first. Tliis will ensure that those applying 
now do not enjoy an advantage over those who have been trying to comply 
with immigration lass's, while allossing all qualified applicants to earn 
status within a reasonable period. 

Everyone who achieves pennanent residence status should be allowed to 
svork losvarti citizenship if they are svilling to embrace all of the 
responsibilities of citizenship. Tlvis typically involves a three- to five-yem* 
svaiting period, demonstrating good moral character, and meeting specific 
requirements for English language proficiency and U.S. civics knowledge, 
svith appropriate exemptions for the elderly and for persons svith 
disabilities. 

American democracy is anchored by the conriction that all human beings 
are created in God’s image, and should be treated >vith dignity and 
respect. For those who have earned the right to live permanently In the 
United States, citizenship is a natural ne.M step. Citizenship confers both 
rights and respoasibilities for participation in our national life. There is 
nothing to be gained by barring la^sful permanent residents from 
becoming citizens. 

Our ability to attract and integrate motivated immigrants and their 
families gives us a competitive edge in the global marketplace. Keeping 
families together reflects our deeply held walues. Having a fair and 
balanced system that includes a process for earning permanent residence 
5tatu.s and eventually citizenship serves our national interest. The 
naturalization ceremony is always a deeply inspiring display of patriotism. 
Those w ho commit to citizenship voluntary enrich the meaning of 
citizeo.ship for all of us. 


The E>au}tehial ImuiiKnUion I'aUe 
>»w».i:\}imte|k--jUni niuirili» »'[>ih|exoiu 
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July 15. 2013 

In U.S., More Relate to Democrats Than GOP on Immigration 


PRINCETON. NJ Americana are more likely to say their views on immigration and immigration reform 
align with the Democratic Party's than with the Republican Party's policies, although fewer than half relate 
to either party on the issue. 


Farfy Seen as Cioser to Own Vieuw an Immigration 

.hist>‘nur opinion, whtdi political part>'j* policies on Immigration 11 nd immigration rePprm 
a»me cla-cr to your own - (the Democratic Pur^ (or) the Republican Pariyl? 
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Much of U.S. policy discussion about immigration and immigration reform is focused on illegal 
immigration from I<atin America, making the subject particularly rele\’ant to U.S. Hispanics. Si.x in 1 0 
Hispanics agree more with the Democratic Party on immigration, while 26% agree more with the 
Republican Party. This repre.sents a .slightly greater preference for the Democrats among Hispanics than is 
seen in their i^eiieral political oartv identification . Throughout 2012, Gallup found 51% of Hispanics 
identifying with or leaning toward the Democratic Party and 24K identifying as or leaning Republican. 

Blacks also heavily fovur the Democratic Party on immigration policy, with yo^saying its policies come 
clo.ser to their own views on the issue, while 14% name the Republican Party. Iliis represents a slightly 
weaker favoritism toward the Democrats than blades show in'ba.sic party identification. Whiles, on the 
other hand, are about evenly split in their parly preferences on immigration, similar to their overall parly 
ID. 

These results arc based on Gallup's June i.'t'July 5 Minority Rights and Relations poll of 4, 37 3 U.S. adults. 
The .survey includes interviews with i.ooo Hispanics and 1.010 non-Hispanic blacks, in addition to 2.149 
non-l tispanic whites. 
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Blacks aged 50 and older are the most likely to say the Democratic Party's views on immigration more 
closely match their own (76%), followed by younger blacks (67%). older Mispanics (64%), and younger 
llispanics(59%). 

Whites aged iB to 49 show a slight till toward the Democrats on this question: 44%say their views are 
more in line with that party, versus 39%choosing the Republican Party. Whiles 50 and older are the only 
raciai/elhnic age group to skew the other way, with 46% naming the Republicans and 39% the Democrats. 


Party Seen as Closer to Own VieuK on Immigration — hy Race and Ethnicity, and Age 
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Additionally, high percentages of Republicans (85%) and Democrats (89%) identify \vith their own part)' 
on immigration, while independents are about evenly divided. 
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Immigration Policy Views l.oosely Related to Party Preferences 

The same poll found Americans broadly supporting unch ol tour proposals for dealing with immigrants 
living in the U.S. illegally that are found in the Senate's immigration relorm bill. 


Notably, tho.se who favor tightening border security and requiring employers to check the immigration 
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status of their employees ~ two signature Republican issues - are about equally likely to name the 
Dcmucraiic or the Republican Party as the one they more agree with on immigration. At the same time, 
the slight majority of those who iavor expanding short-term visas for skilled workers and creating a path 
to citizenship for illegal Immigrants — two proposals strongly advanced by the Democrats — say the 
Democratic Party's immigration views match their own. 


Ptirti) iSeen as Ch)ser Ut Oum Vieivs on /ju/inyrti/ion -■ by Stqjjxirt JurSjtecific 
Immigration- Refotm Proposals 
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The association between Americans' specific views on immigraliun and the party they believe more 
closely represents their immigration views is somewhat stronger when it coroes to immigration priorities 

Those whose say that halting the flow of immigrants coming into the U.S. illegally should be the priority 
are more likely to say the Republican Party's policies rather than the Democratic Party^ are closer lo 
their own: 50% vs. 32K. By contra.st, Ihosc who say the priority should he dealing with immigrants 
currently in the U.S. illegally identify even more strongly more with the Democratic Parly on 
immigration, 6i96to 25%. 

Pat'hj iieeu as Closer to Own VVeitw on Immiyratian — by PreJervjiceJbr IVTiic/i 
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Bottom Line 
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The Democratic Party has an edge over the Republican Party in Americans' perceptions of which major 
party more closely shares their own views on immigration and immigration reform. Much of this, 
however, reflects straight partisanship, as equally high proportions of Republicans and Democrats prefer 
their own party. Perhaps more importantly, independents are evenly divided, suggesting that neither 
party has staked out a meaningful political advantage on the issue. Whites are also divided, while blacks 
and Hispanics line up with the Democratic Party, which is similar to the patterns seen in overall party I D. 

Notably, Americans' preferences on four specific immigration proposals do not perfectly square with the 
party they name as better reflecting their immigration views. That's because all of the proposals Gallup 
tested — those offering opportunity to illegal immigrants, as well as those strengthening laws against 
illegal immigration — win supermajority support, and thus don't break sharply along political lines. 
Perhaps the message is that immigration is less of a rancorous issue than it might appear from the news 
out of Congress, even if rank>and-flle Republicans and Democrats generally do prefer their own party's 
policies on the issue. 
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Mr. Gowdy. The gentleman from Nevada, Mr. Amoodei. 

Mr. Amodei. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to associate my- 
self with the remarks of my colleague from Texas, although I wish 
Mr. Gutierrez was still here. I wanted to talk with him on the 
record about teaching people to drive. Since he is not, we will skip 
that part. 

You know, during the course of this hearing you have heard 
things about, “I don’t want my parents left behind.” “So this doesn’t 
happen again.” The package, comprehensive, you know, in this 
town, define “comprehensive.” And everybody has concentrated on 
what the problem is now, and rightfully so. But we don’t have that 
luxury of just concentrating on that. Your circumstances have been 
well represented, and I will tell you what, quite frankly, I person- 
ally believe the hardest thing for anybody to do is go back to the 
people that they represent, whatever the district is, and say we did 
nothing. Does anybody on the panel think that what is going on 
now is okay and nothing, status quo is okay? 

Record should reflect nobody answered in the affirmative. Cor- 
rect? Okay. 

So now let me ask you this: I want to ask you to branch out be- 
yond your personal circumstances, wanting your parents together, 
all that other sort of stuff, which is understandable in human na- 
ture. What was — and I will start with you, Ms. Velazquez, do you 
have any knowledge of what the thought process was when your 
mom, if I recall correctly, I missed part of it, said, you know what. 
I’m going there. And I’m staying and I’m taking my 2-year-old, the 
age doesn’t really matter. And I am asking the question in the con- 
text of, because one of the toughest things to justify, because, okay, 
in 1986 they dealt with it. Here we are in 2013, we are going to 
deal with it, hopefully, we should. But now as some of the indica- 
tion has been, so now we are 10 years down the road, 15 year down 
the road. How do you make sure that nobody comes here 15 or 20 
years from now and has to sit where you are and tell the stories 
about that? What is the piece — and with all due respect, the border 
isn’t Texas to California. You know, there is a gulf and there are 
a few coasts, and there is that thing up there north of Montana 
called Canada. What is your thought on how do you make sure this 
doesn’t happen again? Once we deal with this group, any sugges- 
tions? 

Ms. Velazquez. Well, I think that’s your responsibility. Con- 
gressman. I think you — ^you all hold the answer to what we’re going 
through. 

Mr. Amodei. Okay. And I appreciate that. But when you come 
and say, I want a comprehensive thing, I want you to deal with it, 
you can’t say, but I got nothing to give you on the other part. 
Here’s what I want you to do for me. I mean, you can, but then 
you risk whatever we come up with, which I think would scare the 
heck out of you. 

Ms. Rivera? 

Ms. Rivera. Thank you. Congressman. To answer the first part 
of that question, you know, Colombia in the ’80’s and the early ’90’s 
was a very scary place to be. You know, my parents did what I 
think any parent would do, what I know I would do for my chil- 
dren, is they tried to give us, you know, every opportunity. And 
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they wanted to get us out of there because it was just so dan- 
gerous. 

So to now address the second part of your question, it’s very dif- 
ficult to say, you know, how you — ^you fix this problem. But, you 
know, I know that you guys are incredibly talented and I know 
that you may think that that is a copout, but I really think that, 
you know, sitting down and talking this out you can figure it out. 

Mr. Amodei. And thank you for acknowledging that and the fact 
that the folks on the south side of the building should have a shot 
at that and hearings like this and other things, as well as the folks 
from the north side of the building. 

Ms. McHugh, any thoughts? What have other countries done? 
What do you do so that you just don’t keep turning the wheel and 
having new groups that are disenfranchised because our current 
system obviously isn’t working? 

Ms. McHugh. I’m not involved in a lot of these different areas 
of work in my organization. But you may be aware that we have 
published extensive analyses of both interior and border enforce- 
ment systems. We have done comparative work looking at how 
other countries are handling these issues. Also we’ve done a great 
deal of analysis of selections 

Mr. Amodei. Briefly — I got a yellow light. Briefly, can you sum- 
marize? 

Ms. McHugh. Yes. We know there are no easy answers to this. 

Mr. Amodei. Thank you for that. It’s unanimous so far. 

Mr. Duke. Congressman, thanks for your question. It is the great 
question, how do we not ever come back here again. There will 
probably always be some people here illegally. We’re not going to 
ever get hundred percent security at that point. But certainly the 
workplace is a large draw. And if you can put in some kind of e- 
verify for most employment circumstances, that certainly is going 
to deal with a lot of it. We need a way to track visas as well so 
the folks aren’t overstaying their visas. To me it’s offensive that the 
folks who gave their word that they would only be here a certain 
amount of time have chosen to back out on their word and over- 
stayed their visas. To me, that’s a concern as well. So you should 
address that as well. And then, of course, border security would 
help as well. 

Mr. Amodei. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank the gentleman from Nevada. 

The Chair would now recognize himself for 5 minutes of ques- 
tioning. 

Dr. Duke, I made a D in Old Testament, so I never thought 
about trying to take New Testament. But several of my colleagues 
have made reference to the Bible, and I’m almost positive that a 
couple named Joseph and Mary emigrated, according to one of the 
gospels, to Egypt when Herod was looking for their son. I guess in 
the Gospel of Matthew. But I want to ask you this, because this 
is what kind of vexes me from an equity or a fairness standpoint. 
I want you to imagine — I never understood why God preferred 
Esau over Jacob. And I never really understood why they killed the 
fatted calf for the prodigal son when the other son had done it ex- 
actly right, exactly the way he was supposed to do it. He didn’t go 
and squander his fortune, he did what his father asked him to do. 
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So imagine a couple in Colombia with a daughter every bit as 
bright and engaging and beautiful as Ms. Rivera. And they did it 
the way we asked them to do it. What are the equities of jumping 
anyone ahead of them in line? 

Mr. Duke. Congressman, thanks for the question. It is a tough 
question. And your questions about exactly how to understand 
those particular situations in the Bible are still being debated and 
will be until the Lord returns, I’m sure. So you’re not alone in try- 
ing to sort through some of those things. 

I think that the reality is we have a situation that no — nobody 
wants but it’s a real situation that we’re dealing with. And we have 
11 million people here. We cannot continue to allow them to live 
in the circumstances they are living in. It’s not right for them, it’s 
not in our country’s best interest. So we need to address that. If 
we’re going to secure the borders and we’re going to trap 11 million 
people here, we better figure out some kind of way to stop us from 
simply consigning them to lives of poverty or bare subsistence, and 
their children and their children and their children after them. So 
it’s more a practical question I think at that point, what you do 
folks in line trying to get her when you already have 11 million 
here. You could say that you already have 11 million here you have 
to address and those other folks, you know, at least they are mak- 
ing a living wherever they are. At least they have some degree of 
support wherever they are rather than us trying to drive these 
other folks out of here. 

So we have to address this situation. We can’t simply ignore it 
and act as though it doesn’t exist. But when we do talk about get- 
ting on a path to our legal status, permanent legal status and so 
on, or citizenship, they should get behind the line. They should get 
at the end of the line for everybody who already has their paper- 
work in. For whenever their paperwork goes in, it should go in and 
be active after all of these other folks who have already applied in 
that process. So some folks will be a long time in that process un- 
less you want to speed up how quickly we can process people for 
citizenship. 

Mr. Gowdy. Ms. Velazquez, I think all of the witnesses have 
made a reference to 11 million. I hear it everywhere I go as if it’s 
a homogenous group, and we know it’s not. And you made ref- 
erence several times to the 11 million. Would you agree with me 
that those members of the 11 million who can’t pass a background 
check shouldn’t be on a path to anything other than deportation? 

Ms. Velazquez. Maybe the people that don’t pass a background 
check, but I do believe that there should be a pathway for the ma- 
jority of the 11 million. 

Mr. Gowdy. Well, now, that is very different from what you said 
earlier, and that is kind of my point. My point is all 11 million 
can’t pass any background check. All 11 million of any category of 
people, from preachers to Members of Congress, can’t pass a back- 
ground check. So why persist with the talking point of 11 million 
when we know that that’s disingenuous? All 11 million don’t want 
to be citizens. All 11 million can’t pass a background check. And 
even if you concede that then we get to the details of what the 
background check is going to look like. For instance, if you were 
sitting where Mr. Amodei is sitting, if you have a conviction for do- 
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mestic violence, should you be on a path to citizenship or a path 
to deportation? 

Ms. Velazquez. Well, I can only argue for my sake and my par- 
ents’ sake 

Mr. Gowdy. No, no, no, no, no. With all due respect, you advo- 
cated on behalf of 11 million aspiring Americans. You are not a dif- 
ficult fact pattern. Ms. Rivera is not a difficult fact pattern. So the 
talking point of 11 million aspiring Americans, I am not interested 
in — in that. I am down in the details of what does a background 
check look like? Do you think a conviction for domestic violence 
should disqualify someone from being on a path to citizenship or 
status? 

Ms. Velazquez. I think I’m going back again to that’s up to you 
all to decide. And 

Mr. Gowdy. Well, if it’s up to us, then why do I constantly hear 
11 million if it’s one monolithic, homogeneous group? Why? I mean, 
why not just say what you said, which is there are subgroups that 
warrant different levels of scrutiny. For instance, children who 
were brought here with no criminal intent. That warrants one level 
of scrutiny. The parents who brought them here who can fashion 
criminal intent warrants another level of scrutiny. Those who have 
misdemeanor convictions have one level of scrutiny. Those who 
have multiple misdemeanor convictions have a different level of 
scrutiny. Those who have felony convictions have a different level 
of scrutiny. Why is that not the more honest response than to talk 
about 11 million aspiring Americans? 

Ms. Velazquez. Well, honestly. I’m in no position to tell you who 
deserves what. And I don’t know what you would do. How would 
you decide that 1 percent deserves something that the other 
doesn’t. 

Mr. Gowdy. Well, it’s not hard for me. I spent 16 years pros- 
ecuting people for domestic violence. That’s a disqualifier to me, 
even though most States consider it a misdemeanor. So with all 
due respect, the devil is in the details. 

Ms. Velazquez. Right. 

Mr. Gowdy. The bright line — you know, people don’t have any 
trouble with that. The devil is in the details. I’m out of time. I’ll 
just say this on behalf — all four of you were very good, persuasive 
witnesses, even if I don’t agree necessarily with everything that’s 
said. I think you are here in good faith. You contributed to the de- 
bate. When I see quotes like I did today from someone named Dan 
Pfeiffer, who apparently works for the President. I think it is the 
same Dan Pfeiffer that once said the law is irrelevant. And he 
tweeted out today that our plan is to allow some kids to stay, but 
deport their parents. He summarized this entire debate with that 
tweet. 

So I want to compliment you and thank you for not being a dem- 
agogic, self serving political hack, who can’t even be elected to a 
parent advisory committee, much less Congress, which is what Mr. 
Pfeiffer is. I want to thank you for not being that and under- 
standing these are complex issues where reasonable minds can per- 
haps differ. 

And with that, on behalf of all of us, I thank you for contributing 
to this issue. 
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Does the Ranking Member wish to say something in conclusion? 

Ms. Lofgren. No. I would just say that I do thank, once again, 
the witnesses for their testimony, and I think that it has advanced 
the cause of justice forward. And you are right, these are com- 
plicated questions. But I think you are also right they are not so 
complicated that we can’t figure them out. And so I would just like 
to pledge once again my interest in working with the Chairman to 
reform the laws. They are a mess from top to bottom. And hope- 
fully we can fix them from top to bottom. 

And I yield back and thank you for the offer. 

Mr. Gowdy. I will thank the gentlelady. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gowdy. Yes. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I might have a parliamentary inquiry. We 
have had this hearing, we appreciate it. Do you know whether 
there will be a series of hearings? Will we now move to full Com- 
mittee? Or what do we — can we perceive to be the next steps? 

Mr. Gowdy. I appreciate the gentlelady’s question, and I can’t 
think of anyone less qualified than the lowest Member on the Re- 
publican side answering it. But I am happy to check with Chair- 
man Goodlatte and get you an answer. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you so very much. We will both do so. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Gowdy. I will thank all our witnesses. And with your indul- 
gence, I would like to come down there and thank you in person. 
With that, we are adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 5:13 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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